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Editorial. 

IOLENCE will answer no questions and solve no 
problems in the dispute between capital and 
labor. Whether they who resort to it represent 
organized labor or, as is sometimes charged, a 
conspiracy on the part of employers to discredit 

the labor unions and confederations, the experiment 
will fail. Dynamite may destroy property, but it cannot 
do anything more, unless it may be that the use of it 
may bring into action the better sentiments which are 
embedded in the character of all classes of our fellow- 
citizens. The links which are to bind society together 
are mutual confidence and the perception that, taken asa 
whole, the interests of all members of the community 
are identical. Whether in Cleveland or Los Angeles, 
violence will defeat itself, and the destruction of property 
and life will be a futile agency of reform to be used only 
by men of brutish intellect. 


THE war talk out of which grew the scare in England 
which cost Great Britain millions of pounds sterling, to- 
gether with the belligerency that was carefully fostered 
in Germany, are now passing into the void of oblivion. 
The recent exchanges of messages of good will between 
Taft and Mutsuhito have allayed many of the fears ex- 
cited by the war talk of maniacs and mischief-makers. 
The men who make their living by exciting the fears and 
passions of their fellow-men are some of the worst pests 
in the community. Fear, suspicion, and hatred are 
mental microbes which these men for their own profit 
scatter broadcast in the community. They are as guilty 
as if they sowed the germs of the bubonic plague or 
cholera or yellow fever. It is time for the poets and 
prophets of good will and international fellowship to 
write new songs and psalms to ring through the hearts 
of man and awaken aspirations for new and better things. 

Fd 


‘THERE is a moral crisis in modern Italy, so we are often 
told, and so we may readily believe because there had been 
a moral crisis in every country in the world in every 
generation since Adam and Eve ate the forbidden fruit and 
became as gods, knowing good and evil. (By the way, it is 
said that the fruit could not have been an apple because 
apples do not grow in the climate where the Garden of 
Eden was located.) ‘The Roman Church attributes the 
agnosticism and infidelity of Italians to the subtle, secret, 
and pernicious influence of Protestants. Protestants 
attribute it to the malign influence of the Roman Church. 
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Very few cite what is one of the most evident causes of 
moral instability; namely, the reaction of emigrants to 
America upon their old environment in Italy. Every 
crisis of progress is a crisis of change and destruction for 
some things. Necessarily it brings disorder. Occa- 
sionally we see in the street a house which is being moved 
from one foundation to another so quietly that the inmates 
go on without a break in their domestic service; but, where 
this happens once, a hundred times it happens that to 
make way for a new building the old one is torn down 
with much noise, confusion, dust, and disorder. In 
Italy changes of both kinds are taking place, and the result 
will be a better Italy with a reformed church, and the 
moral crisis will result in moral elevation. 


ad 


WE note the fact that in various cities the evangelists 
Chapman and Alexander go on their triumphant way. 
We hope they do good. We hope that two years after 
they leave a city the churches are stronger, the resident 
ministers are better supported, and public morals show 
decided improvement as the result of their labors. But 
in regard to these things we are sceptical, and our scepti- 
cism is partly the result of the literature which was put 
into our hands during their great career in Australia. 
One picture in particular, entitled ‘‘Alexander’s Hands,” 
seemed to us a bit of claptrap that was unworthy of any 
one but a performer in vaudeville of slight reputation. 
Still, these men are greatly to be preferred to Billy Sunday 
with his profanity and vulgarity; and yet an orthodox 
Congregational minister in Massachusetts said, after their 
recent campaign in Boston, “I doubt if I can get into 
heaven after assisting at another Chapman revival.” 

Od 


THE relations between Great Britain and India will 
in time affect all Oriental nations in many new and im- 
portant ways and may result in national changes in 
Europe. It is commonly forgotten, however, that Eng- 
land directly governs only five-eighths of the vast con- 
tinent we call India. The rest of the country is under 
the control of native princes, some of whom are very 
rich and powerful. We have never had any adequate 
comparison of the condition of the people under the rule 
of England and the native princes. One of the most 
difficult things is to get any accurate and trustworthy 
comparison between the people of India to-day and 
their ancestors five hundred or a thousand years ago. 
One thing commonly overlooked is the fact that the 
degradation of the lower castes in India is wholly due, not 
to Englishmen, but to Brahmins. ‘There are influential 
native princes who may not sit in the presence of a Brah- 
min who is standing. In this fact the worst form of 
race prejudice is presented. 

ed 


ONE of the monstrous edicts of the Roman Church 
relates to mixed marriages. We recently noted the 
statement of a Catholic editor that in a certain case where 
separation had occurred between a Roman Catholic and a 
Protestant who had been legally married there could be 
no divorce because, according to Roman Catholic law, 
they never were married at all. Now we hold that the 
Holy Father at Rome is morally one of the best of living 
men, sweet-tempered, devout, and devoted heart and soul 
to the welfare of humanity; but we believe, also, that his 
utterances are shaped by unscrupulous men who are 
trying to build up an impassable barrier between Catholics 
and Protestants partly in order to prevent the lapses of 
the younger generation in America from the faith of their 
fathers. On a large scale this defection is going on and 
will continue in spite of all such wicked devices to sepa- 
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rate husband and wife after legal marriage. In England 
a case is noted where a Roman Catholic husband left 
his wife because he was not married to her, and then 
claimed the custody of what in that case must have been 
his illegitimate children. In both cases he outraged 
all law and decency. 


On the Street. 


If one should wait on the street near the entrance to 
one of our large railway stations into which run many 
suburban trains, he would get-something like a kaleido- 
scopic view of society. He would see hordes of men 
and women coming in from country towns and suburban 
districts and would be able, if he were expert, to classify 
them according to their homes and the locality whence 
they came, also the occupation, or the lack of it, to which 
they were hastening in the city. Some one has classified 
the incoming people in this way: at seven the works, 
at nine the clerks, at eleven the shirks. This is a rough 
classification, but it indicates the way in which social 
and economic strata arrange themselves in the daily 
travel of the multitudes who seek the city. 

Conspicuous among the men are those who emerge 
from the smoking-car with their pipes and cigars al- 
ready lighted and those who strike their matches one 
after another and light up at the beginning of their 
walk to their respective offices and counting-rooms. 
Among them are many past their youth who are smoking 
as a matter of habit and are not made conspicuous by 
the way they do it. But there are two classes who 
always excite attention, and, indeed, invite it; the boys 
who smoke cigarettes and let the smoke curl about their 
faces in a way that suggests a declaration of indepen- 
dence and a precocious assumption of manliness; another 
class of older young fellows from eighteen to twenty-one, 
who smoke a pipe on the street with an air that suggests 
that they consider themselves young Napoleons of 
finance or business,—an air that makes one wonder what 
becomes of them a few years later. Do they drop out 
of business because they have no ability to back their 
assumption of confidence, or do they learn better and 
fall into the quiet ways of unassuming men to whom 
the smoking is an incident? The impression made 
upon the onlooker does not correspond to that which 
these youths intend to make and think they are making. 
An intelligent man of business would fight shy of both 
classes. 

About the girls and young women who appear in these 
processions it is difficult to speak, because it is so easy 
to draw wrong inferences and to describe their manners 
and their dress in such a way as to excite prejudice against 
those who may not deserve it. But to the eye of ex- 
perience many of these young persons seem to have 
taken their work in the wrong way and have prepared 
themselves for disappointment, and perhaps worse, 
by the freedom of their manners and their style of dress- 
ing. The last thing that a girl who is employed in a 
business house ought to do is to call attention to herself 
by a coquettish style of dressing or by free and easy 
manners. Wherever they are employed young women 
succeed best whose manners are unobtrusive and who 
by their native dignity repel coarseness and show them- 
selves worthy to associate with people who are intelli- 
gent. 

The men and women of middle age are easily separated 
into two general classes: those who take life easily, and 
those who take it hard. There are some who are com- 
petent to do their work and discharge their duty, and 
have learned how to keep ahead of their work so that 
their. daily tasks are easily performed and are often 
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sources of keen enjoyment. One of the figures which 
excites the sympathy of the observer is that of the man 
who has passed his prime who has not succeeded as he 
wished and expected, and who now feels his opportunities 
slipping away from him, while he braces himself day by 
day for the burdens which he must bear and the things, 
just beyond his strength and ability, which he must do. 
Such a man by his carriage suggests the bearing of burdens. 
His gait has the steadiness not of health and strength, 
but of determination and a resolution which is not matched 
by confidence. : 

Among them all, young and old, there are those who 
by their faces, their manners, their dress, their carriage, 
excite interest and make the morning seem brighter for 
their passing. ‘They come from cheerful homes, and they 
go to pleasant duties, carrying with them and expressing 
to others the idea that life is worth living, and that 
among all the pleasant things which nature supplies 
nothing is more attractive than active, joyous human 
life. They who express hopefulness and carry it into 
their work redeem the passing multitude from vulgarity 
and the sordid aspects of life without an ideal and work 
without a worthy aim. 


The Influence of Biography. 


This is the age when of the making of books of biog- 
raphy there is no end. And it is something to be thank- 
fulfor. Biography is a specialized bit of history embrac- 
ing a human life. Many people are brought into the 
limelight for a moment, whose lives have little to tell of 
importance, little of inspiration to impart. But there 
is always a residuum of great value, both as precept and 
example. There are some humble and unobtrusive lives 
like that exquisite book, the Memoirs of William and Mary 
Smith, that are very dear tous. ‘There are others of great 
personages, like the Life of Princess Alice, that have a 
deep and abiding lesson of humanity and simple goodness. 

Biography is not only history, it is story. It is more 
enthrailing to some of us than good, or even the best, 
fiction. It may not tell all the truth about its subject, 
it yet must tell a large portion of truth, and the seal of real- 
ity is a precious fact. We have the idea that each human 
life would yield at least one chapter of engrossing interest 
were it set forth with simple honesty and directness. 
What character in fiction do we know that has quite 
the enthralling interest of Jacob Riis’s autobiographic 
chapters or Booker Washington’s ‘Up from Slavery.”’ 
Then there is a still, quiet kind of a biography of retir- 
ing, unobtrusive persons who have never mingled in 
the world’s bustle, have lived lives of silent, poetic mus- 
ing and meditation, attending to the inward drama of 
the soul rather than the outward show of the senses, 
they and their brothers. The nature lovers exercise a 
powerful charm over certain minds. It is a treat to 
read and reread Edward FitzGerald’s Life and Letters, 
and yet he did little or nothing but translate and re- 
create one great poem, love his friends, walk in his gar- 
den, and lead the life of a semi-hermit. 

- Is there anything the wizard created half as interesting 
as the life of Walter Scott with the brave, noble, chival- 
rous man of genius as the centre of the picture? It may 
be said that there are fictitious characters even more 
real and substantive than biography presents, for they 
get at the secret of motives. ‘They embrace types, and 
are illustrative of large conditions and varied contrasts 
of human nature. The value of biography is its stimu- 
lating quality, the impulse it gives the heart to go out in 
love and emulation to certain characters that awaken 
in us enthusiasm, perhaps because of their immense 
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superiority to ourselves. ‘They cause a spiritual and moral 
glow of admiration. And there are others who enthrall 
us by the very fact of their nearness. Their struggles, 
failures, temptations, have been ours. . We see our nature 
as in a mirror. And, as they have overcome, we are 
encouraged to strive for victory. 

The perfect character so called is not the one we 
always love with a sense of oneness. There are certain 
perfect characters we cannot love, try we ever so hard. 
It is said that Washington affects some minds in this 
manner. His moral loftiness, his sublime integrity, 
create an atmosphere of cold. But it may be said that 
those who lived nearer his own age loved him with a 
more affectionate and tender gratitude than those of 
our time. Now his legend, revered and honored as it is, 
removes him from personal relations. He now stands 
among the heroes, and standing in a lowly place we look 
far up and see his majesty rather than his humanity. 

It is not so with Lincoln. Will it ever become so? 
As time goes on we seem to know him better and to love 
him more, but the change will undoubtedly take place in 
the long lapse of years. He will assume that majestic 
height to which the world will look up with wonder and 
somewhat of awe. 

The life of Jesus as depicted in the Gospels is the great- 
est biography ever written. It has influenced the world 
infinitely more than any other book ever written. It has 
a divine freshness and significance that preserves it from 
ever growing old. It has influenced the world infinitely 
more than any work of philosophy or pure thought that 
ever has or could be produced, because it is so intimate, 
it comes so close to human nature, speaks the language all 
can understand, inculcates truths on a level with all 
intelligence. Its message is poignant, searching, work- 
ing in hearts like some strange force of nature to re-create 
and make alive. 

How different is it with the greatest of his disciples, 
who worked upon the memories and traditions of his 
life! What a subtle, powerful, poetic mind was that of 
the apostle Paul! To what sublime heights could he 
rise! What telling phrases and deep breathings of ideal- 
ism and spirituality were his! But he was a system- 
maker, he must have a body of theology to fasten upon 
the infant church,—a yoke which has never altogether 
been lifted from its neck, and though grandeur sometimes 
marks the apostle to the Gentiles, love, tenderness, 
charity, freedom from schools and sects, a pure spiritual 
possession marks the teachings of his master; and, while 
Jesus has grown in sublimity and pathos and beauty of 
soul, Paul, save for certain immortal parts of his word, 
has diminished, and more and more his system of theology 
has been discredited. 

Sad is it for the nation that does not possess ideals 
bequeathed to it by great and revered characters, around 
which cluster the love and emulation and reverence of 
the people. There are the biographies written in the 
heart. In time the little faults, human failings, weak- 
nesses, or errors of these hero models drop out of mind 
and memory. Only the pure gold of character remains. 
And it is well it should be so. Our noble admirations and 
appreciations are the best incentives to moral progress. 
Our meanness and pettiness shrink away from the calm 
eyes of those we revere. He who would smear and 
bedaub with muckraking assiduity the memory of those 
honored by generations of the young is generally follow- 
ing some diseased prejudice, personal or spite, instead 
of standing up for the truth of history. It is not well 
to worship blindly any human being, however exalted; 
but why should we seek so assiduously to know the 
miserable gossip and tittle-tattle that so often obscure 
the nobler parts of human nature? Why should we 
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wish to lend ourselves so readily to the malignancy that 
belittles great services and throws a sinister shade on 
lives that in the main were devoted to great and good 
aims? The miserable revelations of the Carlyle house- 
hold made a sad, even a scandalous, impression that has 
darkened noble memories. The scavengers who follow 
on the trail of public characters to gather the crumbs 
of public rumor, and who seek ruthlessly to probe all sad 
and tragic secrets, are always in pursuit of paying sen- 
sations, and, if they do not find them, can easily invent 
them. 

It is curious and pathetic to hark back to the first 
days of Lincoln’s Presidency, when he emerged from 
comparative obscurity into the terrible publicity of that 
tragic time,—the remarks on his rusticity, his awkward, 
angular figure, his Western provincialism, his lack of 
early training, the obscurity and poverty of his family. 
How blind the judgments of that dim period seems 
when now the world holds him as one of the greatest 
figures of history, when his statues are seen in nearly 
all our cities, and the costliest monument of our time 
is to rise in Washington to his memory! 

And another comes to mind,—a beautiful form and 
face, a noble presence who, while he lived, was a constant 
source of inspiration and spiritual blessing, and now that 
he has gone seems no less to live and speak through 
memories and memorials with thrilling, soulful voice,— 
Phillips Brooks, the great preacher, and more than 
preacher, a prophet and brother man, too large for any 
sect, however large, claimed by all sects as spiritual 
guide and lover of his kind. There is no death even in 
this world for those who have imprinted new and larger 
and holier ideals on their age and have illustrated the 
illimitable love of God to Man. 


Current Copics. 


Two important changes in parliamentary procedure 
marked the organization of the House of Representatives 
in the initial session of the Sixty-second Congress, which 
last Tuesday began the extraordinary sitting for the con- 
sideration of the agreement of reciprocity with Canada. 
By vote of the majority caucus on April 1 the speaker 
lost the power of appointing committees, which was 
vested in the House itself. It is expected that the new 
arrangement, which is well-nigh revolutionary, will cur- 
tail the speaker’s power to affect the course of legislation 
by the frequently denounced methods of “packing” 
committees with persons subservient to his wishes. By 
another vote the caucus limited the power of committee 
chairmen to prevent action by the House on measures 
intrusted to their charge, by refusing to report such 
measures. Under the new rule authority is created to 
discharge committees from the consideration of bills, a 
proceeding which has the effect of placing such hills 
before the House for a vote. 


a 


Ir took sixty-four joint ballots to elect a Senator from 
New York to take the seat long held by Chauncey M. 
Depew. ‘The reason for the protracted struggle was the 
determination of the insurgent wing of the Democratic 
majority at Albany to prevent the election of William F. 
Sheehan, formerly lieutenant-governor of the State, who 
is known as a Tammany man, and whom the insurgents 
regarded as a protégé of Charles F. Murphy, the head of 
Tammany Hall. The man who was finally elected last 
Friday, after sixty-three futile ballots, is Justice James 
A. O’Gorman of the State Supreme Court, whose loyalty 
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to Tammany is not materially less than that of Mr. 
Sheehan. A part of their purpose in undertaking and 
maintaining the struggle the opponents of Mr. Sheehan 
accomplished. ‘They demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
Tammany that its dominance over the affairs of the 
State can be successfully contested within the party 
itself. As to the character and record of Senator O’Gor- 
man in public life, nothing unfavorable has been brought 
to public notice. 
& 


PRESIDENT Draz, at the opening of the Mexican Con- 
gress on April 1, made official admission in his annual 
message of the gravity of the situation which has been 
created by the growth of the insurrectionary movement. 
The old soldier who never before had accepted compro- 
mise with his enemies, outlined a series of reforms de- 
signed to meet the requirements of an aroused public 
sentiment. Gen. Diaz touched upon the chief griev- 
ance against himself by proposing that hereafter the 
president and the other elective officers of the republic 
shall be ineligible for re-election. He also outlined the 
extension of the right of franchise to all citizens ‘‘ capable 
of voting,’’ the limitation of the terms of governors, and 
the curbing of the jefes politicos. ‘The response evoked 
from insurgent leaders by the president’s declaration of 
readiness to grant reforms would indicate an unwilling- 
ness to accept any terms that are not based upon the 
annulment of the election whereby Gen. Diaz is himself 
in office. 

ad 


A GLoomy prospect for the cause of world-arbitration 
and its corollary, disarmament, was presented by Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg in an address in the Reich- 
stag on March 30. The question of control, predicted 
the chancellor, who sits in the seat of Bismarck, would be 
the rock upon which any proposal for the limitation of 
armaments would be shattered. He continued: ‘‘Gen- 
eral disarmament is an insoluble problem so long as men 
are men. It will remain true that the weak will be the 
prey of the strong. If any nation feels that it is unable 
longer to spend certain sums for defensive purposes, it 
will inevitably drop to the second rank. There will 
always be a stronger one ready to take its place. We 
Germans, in our exposed situation, cannot shut our eyes 
to this dire reality.” The chancellor’s pessimistic utter- 
ance went on to point to the example of Great Britain, 
who, the chancellor said, ‘‘ wishes the limitation of arma- 
ments, but simultaneously wants a superior or equal 
fleet.’ Thus did Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg reply to a 
socialist proposal for the extension of arbitration. 


ea 


THE expectations of dramatic events as the outcome 
of the debate on the execution of Ferrer in the Spanish 
Cortes were justified last Saturday, when Premier Canale- 
jas found himself so hopelessly at odds on questions aris- 
ing out of the legality of the court-martial that pronounced 
the doom of the teacher of Barcelona, that the further 
retention of power by the ministry became impossible. 
King Alfonso, who appears to enjoy a wide popularity 
among all classes of Spaniards, went quickly to Madrid 
from Seville and obviated the possible alternative of a 
military government by inducing Sefior Canalejas to 
retain his portfolio as premier and to undertake the 
reorganization of the cabinet. This task the premier 
successfully accomplished last Monday under a pledge 
which practically amounted to a complete authorization 
by the king of whatever measures the government might 
see fit to take in its effort to meet an exceptional situation. 
It is expected that Sefior Canalejas will continue his 
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policy of moderation in his dealings with the church 
question. 
st 


IN spite of his conciliatory character of the recent reply 
by China to the Russian ultimatum, it is apparent that 
further and less favorable developments are regarded 
at St. Petersburg as being among the possibilities of the 
near future so far as it concerns Russo-Chinese relations. 
The semi-official press of the Russian capital has pointed 
out to the Chinese diplomats that any military move- 
ment by Russia in Mongolia, as a result of the refusal 
of the Chinese to live up to the spirit as well as the letter 
of the treaty of 1881, would be followed by a similar 
demonstration by Japan in Manchuria. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that the Russian foreign office has been 
able to secure from Tokio any positive assurances of 
such a co-operation in a wholesale exploitation of China. 
An interesting feature of the state of the official mind 
at Pekin is an apparent realization of the fact that Russia, 
in the ultimate analysis, is not prepared to enforce her 
demands by any general military movement in Mon- 
golia. Hence the half-hearted surrender in the im- 
mediate controversy. 

& 


In the mean while military preparations on a vast 
scale are foreshadowed by the terms of an imperial edict 
issued at Pekin last Monday, which points out dangers 
that are “lurking about the frontiers’? and argues the 
necessity of the creation of a great arm. In order to 
further the policy of elevating in popular esteem the 
profession of arms, heretofore at the bottom of the social 
scale, the proclamation places the infant emperor at the 
head of the army, to exercise command through his uncle, 
the prince regent, during his minority. In an endeavor 
to stimulate the military spirit, the edict recalls the 
valorous deeds of the ancestors of the reigning dynasty, 
and urges the nobility to abandon the strife for selfish 
preferment and gain and to devote themselves to the 
task of removing the danger of conquest by foreign foes. 
The terms of the edict are calculated to furnish interesting 
reading matter to statesmen at St. Petersburg and Tokio, 
in view of current gossip at both those capitals. 


Brevities. 


The eupeptic people who insist that good health is 
essential to happiness know little of the infinite resources 
of the human mind. 


The magnanimities to be observed in common life are 
often equal in splendor to the finest imaginations of the 
hero worshippers and poets. 


The statistics once gathered by Dr. Dike show that a 
revival of great intensity is commonly followed by lean 
years and a diminished church membership. 


Some of our readers wonder why we put the name of a 
New England State after the name of a town or city, 
forgetting, for instance, that to people a thousand miles 
from Boston, Lowell and Salem do not even suggest the 
State of Massachusetts. 


All the psychological discoveries combined do not 
suggest anything like the wonder and mystery of the 
moth coming from its shell or the crocus peeping from 
the earth as the snow vanishes. He misses much who 
sees nothing supernatural in the processes of ordinary 
life. 
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Orion. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


Again I greet thee swinging into sight, 

O lordly warrior, thwart the eastern sky, 

Belted and booted, while they spear on high, 
With ancient splendor floods the lists of night. 
The jester year in motley dark and bright 

Has left but tinsel shreds of memory. 

Across night’s darksome field thy piercing eye 
Hurls challenge at my weakness—lord of light! 
Fain would I have my craven heart uprear 

Like thee, intrepid warrior, flamed above. 

Star-belted and light-girded would I prove 
The victory of a soul that year by year 

Rises triumphant through its might of love. 


Rural Social Service. 


BY REV. JOHN VISHER. 


When, because of some ailment, the blood is no longer 
evenly distributed throughout the system, but gathers 
in some one part or member of the body causing painful 
congestion, the wise physician does not alone treat that 
particular member. 

In like manner, it seems to me, we who through social 
service desire to be of help to our fellow-men should more 
often look upon the bad conditions of our large cities, 
their unsanitary tenements, sweat-shops, vice and crime, 
not so much as diseased local conditions merely, but 
as symptoms of a deranged social system. The blood 
is rushing to the head because the hands and feet are 
benumbed with cold, or because the heart is so weak that it 
cannot send the blood to limbs remote from the centre. 
In such a case we do not poultice the throbbing head, but 
massage legs and arms to increase the circulation and 
vitality of the entire system. Dropping the simile, men 
actively interested in the various forms of social service 
drift into our large cities, and there see social derange- 
ments, the high cost of living, the mentally, morally, and 
physically unsanitary conditions, and apply themselves 
directly to their amelioration instead of studying their 
causes and removing these. 

Cities are the world’s hot-beds. Of course, all manner 
of bacteria breed in them. Light and air and heaven’s 
dews and rains, even wintry frosts, are Nature’s elixirs. 
These are in the open country. The reeking slums need 
the purification of mountain streams and the ozone 
of the world’s high altitudes circulating through them. 

But what if there be poison in that water and air? 
What if the fountain head be polluted? How can we 
then get health? Must we not then first turn our atten- 
tion to these sources and eliminate their evil elements? 
The tariff is receiving much attention, and it is no doubt 
fostering bad conditions; but monopoly and speculation 
in land, promoted by a reckless giving away of the public 
domain, not to bona fide tillers of the soil, as was the 
intention of the Homestead Act, but to conscienceless, 
gambling speculators, has created an even more intoler- 
able condition in the West. Land values have risen to a 
pitch unwarranted by intrinsic value or power of produc- 
tion and solely in response to feverish fears of future 
scarcity. The end of good land is in sight, and whoever 
is not yet provided rushes to get under cover. Shrewd 
men taking advantage of the situation are, as of old, 
adding acre to acre, farm to farm, until the poor, dis- 
inherited, landless man is driven off the earth or into the 
cities, creating congestion. 

The fertile fields of even Iowa, and indeed generally all 
exclusively agricultural districts, according to the last 
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census returns, are decreasing in population and changing 
from owners to tenants. Yet tenantry cuts the nerve of 
courageous enterprise, lowers our American type of civili- 
zation, and weakens the grip on farm life. 

People seem surprised when I tell them that my home- 
stead, for which patents were given me twenty-eight years 
ago, has never been offered for sale, for the reason that 
these broad acres were not given to me to sell or speculate 
with, but to live upon and cultivate. All my neighbors 
for miles around have long ago sold their birthright for 
a mess of pottage, and the land has almost all gone into 
the hands of speculators. The dwelling houses which 
the government insisted on as condition before it would 
give its deed for the land have all been taken down or 
moved to town. Mounds of mould or excavations mark 
their sites. I can point out half a dozen of them ad- 
joining the only original site, still occupied by me. It 
would suggest a cemetery were it not for the lively burg 
across the river, with its city trains and autos. 

But I would not give the impression that the country 
hereabouts or elsewhere, where the census returns show 
a decrease in rural population, has been almost deserted 
and has gone back to its primitive wild condition, for this 
would be far from the truth. Instead it has become of 
greatly enhanced money and market value, and its 
ranches count their wealth by the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. But this I say, that through what was practi- 
cally a fraudulent transaction almost universally practised, 
the government’s beneficent purpose, when it parcelled 
out its vast domain into quarter section homesteads, has 
been almost completely frustrated. 

The government should have cast more rigid safe- 
guards about its benevolence, securing actual and con- 
tinued cultivation and preventing speculation both as 
regards its homestead and tree claim entries. We are 
glad to note that during the present administration this 
has been done. 

The most needful legislation, as it seems to me, is not 
along the line of tariff revision, but of land tenure. Non- 
occupancy and non-cultivation of land for a long period 
of time and for no sufficient cause should both constitute 
good ground for forfeiture of title to same as certainly 
as failure to pay assessed taxes does this now. 

Home industries, the making of butter and the curing 
of meats, are supplanted by factories, cold storage, and 
packing-houses; but must the home training of children, 
too, be generally, and not merely in exceptional cases, 
turned over to distant universities? Rural communi- 
ties stand sorely in need of its best and brightest youths 
thus lured away. It needs them to give tone and uplift 
to its too often sordid hum-drum life. An exceptional 
genius might properly enough be drawn off to a broader 
sphere, as was Lincoln and Washington, Greeley and 
Garfield, though unfortunately for the force of the illus- 
tration, not one of these entered the larger sphere through 
college portals. The vast majority of our youths would 
have a better preparatory training upon their farm homes 
than in university dormitories, taking courses tending 
towards over-crowded professional careers and away from 
honorable independence in productive lines of industry. 

When well-meaning millionaires were building public 
libraries in the cities, the writer ventured a suggestion 
to the effect that circulating libraries should also be placed 
in all the schools of our rural districts; and, instead of 
pouring hundreds of millions into distant universities 
and Oxford scholarships, some of this money should go 
to establishing rural correspondence courses and farmers’ 
institutes, with their demonstration exhibits and experi- 
ment and demonstration farms. Of course the farmers 
could, and at present do, establish such enterprises for 
themselves. 
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But they are doing so after the trend city-ward has 
gained great momentum and is now hard to turn. Had 
it been done by private initiative a generation ago, the 
ties binding our youths to their rural homes would not 
in so many cases have been so strained and snapped. 
We are glad to note that the State schools of higher and 
lower degree are now manfully throwing themselves into 
the breach and checking the rush. They need an intelli- 
gent, strong public sentiment to sustain them in these 
efforts to go out to the young people in their homes rather 
than to have these young people come to universities 
away from their homes. As I-knew a music teacher 
who was secured to come out twice a week from Chicago 
to a centralized country school, to teach and inspire with 
enthusiasm, so should every country school have spe- 
cialists in the arts and sciences, hygiene and ethics, impart- 
ing not merely perfunctory instruction, but inspiration 
as well. 

Such helpers of humanity should not be bade to go, 
but asked to come: example is better than precept. 
The Macedonian cry was “to come over to help us.” 
They should not be told to come to the country that they 
may make more money, but that they may create a more 
healthful social atmosphere; that they may impart an 
uplift to whole communities; that commonwealths are 
suffering for their impress; that, in short, a great city is 
not the only place for social settlement work, but that a 
greater country needs social service even more. 

FORESTBURG, S.D. 


The Death of Jesus. 


There are bound up in Christian thought two distinct 
plans of salvation. ‘The orthodox view has the degenerate 
conditions of the Roman world as a background. It 
appeals to the emotional type of man these conditions 
produced. If, instead of saying, “‘ Christ died for sinners,”’ 
we say, ‘‘He died to redeem the degenerate,’ we put 
the problem of this religion in a scientific form. Its 
emotional awakening creates character and evokes 
motives, causing the spiritual to dominate over the 
degenerate forces of a world of deficit. It was this re- 
ligion that gave new life to the Roman world and sup- 
plied the impetus carrying civilization from the pessi- 
mistic South to the optimistic North. It is almost a 
universal religion because degeneration is so wide-spread 
and its emotional psychology so deep-seated. It must, 
however, be regarded as a temporary necessity, approved 
as a last resort and not as a chosen plan. It does not 
reflect the religion of the normal man, nor does it manifest 
the social spirit of Christ’s teachings. Another and purer 
religion lies in the background. This is obscured in 
the Old Testament by the devices of priests and in the 
New by the enthusiasm of Paul’s disciples. The normal 
life of a stabler civilization is helping us to reconstruct 
it and to put in practice doctrines distinctly Christ’s. 
The Holy Spirit he promised us is with us as the social. 
spirit. In it we have a natural guide to conduct and an. 
effective stimulus to co-operative action. 

This view does not detract from the dignity and beauty 
of Christ’s death, but adds to it. When he cried, “My 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” did he regard the 
forsaking to consist in his physical death or in the 
failure of his social philosophy? If he were in earnest 
about his teaching, he could hardly have thought its 
failure of little importance, compared with his life. And 
yet the conventional view makes him forget his gospel ~ 
in his hour of agony and think of its pain. It will not 
wrench nor weaken the story of the Passion to set aside 
this interpretation and to have Christ dread the cross, 
not because it meant a physical death, but because it 
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would revive and seem to put his stamp of approval 
on a religion he condemned and hoped to replace. To 
die to save civilization would have had no meaning to 
the early Christians who felt keenly the need of a recon- 
ciliation with God. To us, however, the false light in 
which Christ let himself be put by a striking death is 
but an exemplification of his doctrine of service. His 
teal mission will be fulfilled by a second coming to which 
the first is but preliminary. Meanwhile the basis of 
enduring progress has been secured. In this we can- 
not only participate, but can promote by the social service 
which his life so amply illustrates—Simon N. Patten, in 
“The Social Basis of Religion,’ published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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The Middle-aged. 


Stolid and strong beneath his load he stands; 
He has forgotten how to leap and sing; 
White-haired and helpless people to him cling, 

While little children reach to clasp his hands. 


Bright-eyed Romance, who once beguiled his way, 
Impatiently outstrips his altered pace, 
Turning sometimes, in mockery, her face, 

As if to flout the dulness of his day. 


No rosy mist of youth his vision knows, 

Nor golden sunset clouds that cheer the old, 

The stubborn Things of Life stand sharp and bold 
On that horizon towards which he goes. a 


O Middle-age, so commonplace and cold, 
What hero-tales thy commentaries hold! 
—Emily Sargent Lewis, in ‘‘ The Little Singer.” 


Free Will and Miracle. 


BY ANNETTE FISKE. 


An interesting question regarding free will and miracle 
has been raised by the Rev. Howard N. Brown in his 
criticism of Prof. Emerton’s “Unitarian Thought.” Mr. 
Brown practically claims that a belief in free will neces- 
sitates a belief in miracle; but is that really necessary? 
Is not the admission of the possibility of miracle more 
nearly a contravention of the moral law than the exer- 
cise of free will? 

Probably most people of the present day believe in the 
freedom of the human will, the power of man to follow 
the better or the worse course of action open to him. 
Does man, however, thereby stand “outside of and above 
the reign of law’’? ‘The freedom of physical action has 
always been granted, for that is found in varying degrees 
throughout the animal kingdom. There is even evident 
among some kinds of animals an instinctive intelligence 
by which they order their lives and show, as it were, a 
lower or higher species of morality. Witness the life- 
saving done by dogs and the many stories of the clever- 
ness evinced by horses. One dog saves a man from 
drowning: another has the opportunity, but does not use 
it. Must we, on this account, believe that in one in- 
stance a law of God is being broken, that one of these 
dogs “‘stands outside of and above the reign of law’’? 
Is there not a misunderstanding here of what the laws of 
nature or God really are? Does man really ever go 
counter to these laws? Can he do so? It seems to me 
that the difficulty is that man’s expression of the laws of 
God are confused with the laws themselves. We confuse 
the acts that the law says will bring retribution with the 
law. Thus the commandments have come down through 
the ages as a code of laws divulged by God himself. Are 
they really his laws, however? Are they not rather the 
formulation of a list of deeds whose commitment, by the 
working of the moral law, brings evil consequences? 
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To do right is to follow that course of conduct that will 
bring most benefit to the greatest number, and anything 
short of that is wrong in varying degree. It is a generally 
accepted fact—at least among those who are in any way 
religious—that, when we do any one a wrong, we really do 
ourselves a greater one in that we injure our own moral 
nature. The law of God in morality, as in health, is that 
deterioration follows wrong-doing. One has first to 
learn from one’s own experience or that of others what is 
really good. If he does not try to learn, he is liable to 
go wrong through ignorance, as happens so frequently 
in regard to matters of health. Once we have learned 
the right way, it rests with us, to be sure, to follow it 
or not as we see fit; but we are not, therefore, above the 
laws of nature. On the contrary, we are very much 
under them, and, if we choose the wrong course, whether 
ignorantly or knowingly, we are absolutely certain to reap 
the consequence of our disregard of the law. Our moral 
nature suffers in proportion to the wrong we do, and the 
evil road becomes so much easier to follow. Whereas, if 
we choose the right, we are helped just so much in our 
conception of righteousness, and the good road becomes 
easier to travel. Is not this evidence that we do not really 
break the moral law, but that, as the thief does not de- 
stroy the human law or prove it of no effect when he 
steals, but rather simply puts himself in a position to 
feel the consequences of disobedience, so we cannot affect 
the moral law in the least degree, but merely lay ourselves 
open to suffer for disregarding it? We may act contrary 
to what the moral law teaches us is the right and wise 
thing to do for our own moral welfare, but the law always 
acts in that our moral nature deteriorates in consequence. 
You might as well say that, when a man goes up in an 
aéroplane, he is breaking the law of gravitation. He is 
not breaking it, he cannot break it; but, by learning other 


- laws of nature and using that knowledge, he can fly, in 


spite of gravity, though he very often finds, to his sorrow 
or that of his friends, that gravity is an eternal law 
which, upon the least misstep on his part, is liable to 
hurl him to destruction. 

As for miracle, it is strange how the human mind 
clings to what it considers marvellous. Stranger still 
how it considers the breaking of law more marvellous 
than all that should be ruled by eternal laws that cannot 
be broken. Once you let down the bars and admit the 
possibility of the laws being broken, there is no end. To 
say that the human mind cannot attempt “more than the 
world’s emancipation from what is plainly extravagant 
and demoralizing belief in miracle,” that it cannot do 
away with all belief in miracle, miracle being here the 
equivalent of temporary suspension of some eternal law, 
is, to my mind, a dangerous doctrine. Admit the possi- 
bility of the suspension of eternal laws, and you cannot 
draw the line. Superstition is not a matter of degree, 
though there are degrees of superstition. To believe the 
suspension of eternal laws possible is to be superstitious. 
To take a penny from another without his knowledge or 
consent is stealing just as surely as if you took a million, 
though it is not so serious a sin. We speak of a thief 
“breaking” the law, but he does not really break the law; 
for the law really is, if a man steal, he shall be punished, 
and he is punished. So it is with the moral law. If a 
man steal, he shall thereby be injured in his moral char- 
acter. He cannot escape it. It is very foolish to risk 
either penalty, either that of human punishment, or, still 
worse, of the unavoidable divine punishment; but we 
have not yet reached the point where we all realize the 
folly of wrong-doing. I do believe, however, that, the 
more we progress and the more we know of righteou ness, 
the more it becomes impossible for us to commit such 
follies. It is an impossibility for the righteous man to 
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steal or commit murder. Why? Because to him the 
moral law that virtue means moral well-being and sin 
destruction and sorrow is to him so vital, so a part of 
his mental make-up, that he cannot consider doing any- 
thing that would lay him open to the penalties of dis- 
obedience to its recommendations. It is ignorance and 
a misunderstanding of real worth and well-being that 
lead people to risk incurring its penalties, and, as they 
learn by experience to weigh things more truly, the moral 
law will come to have its true significance to them, and 
they will try more and more so to conduct themselves as 
to reap its rewards rather than its penalties. There has 
been a great advance in the respect shown to the rules 
of health as people have come to realize the penalties the 
law of health exacts from those who wrong their bodies; 
and, when people come to realize the penalties the moral 
law exacts from those who wrong their neighbors, they 
will grow more careful in their conduct. They will 
never, with all the free will in the world, however, be able 
to contravene the moral law or succeed in abating the 
penalties of its disregard one iota. 

If, then, man is not “‘outside and above the reign of 
law,’’ we need hardly demand such a position for the God 
who made the laws, presumably as the best that could be 
made. If man sins, not by making null the law, but by 
ignorance of its working or disregard of the penalties it 
exacts from the sinful, surely God, who is all-wise and 
all-good, need not envy man this capacity for ignorance 
and wrong-doing. And, the more nearly man approaches 
his God-like ideals, the more we find him appreciating 


the eternal laws and striving to live in harmony with” 


them. So that if man, as he progresses, shows increasing 
appreciation of them, if it is the ignorant and perverse 
who would strive, though vainly, to counteract them, 
the probability is that God, the supreme intelligence, is 
unlikely to wish to destroy them even temporarily. 
What can exceed the marvel of a world in which every- 
thing, both great and small, is ruled harmoniously in 
form and in action by eternal laws that are absolutely 
unbreakable? Introduce the possibility of infraction of 
these laws, from whatever cause, and chaos results. 
You will never know when the law may fail and action 
result in consequences that could not by any possibility, 
human or divine, be foreseen. 


The End of a Long Journey. 


BY SUSAN F. GORE. 


The vast encampment of the people of Israel spread out 
over the plain of Moab. 

The thousands of tents were arranged, in order, the 
families of each tribe together, in the place allotted to it 
by their great leader. In the middle of the big plain was 
the tent of the tabernacle and surrounding it the tents 
of the Levites who cared for it, while a camp composed 
of three tribes stretched from each of its four sides as far 
as the eye could reach. 

For forty years the people here gathered, or their par- 
ents, had been ruled by the mighty influence of one man: 
he had guided, controlled, punished, and comforted them. 
And now the word had come that their leader was to be 
taken away. 

What grief and terror must have possessed them at the 
thought! 

But those who, summoned by the call of the two silver 
trumpets, had been near enough in that vast concourse 
to hear the message from his very lips, had brave words 
to pass along: “I am getting too old, O my people, to 
do much more for you. I can no longer go out or come 
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in. Jehovah, our great God, says to me, ‘Thou canst 
go no further.’ The time has come for me to die; but 
fear not, you shall have a leader who will care for you as 
I have done; and our great God will go ahead of you and 
prepare the way for your feet. Be strong and of good 
courage: let not your hearts be troubled. I must leave 
you, but Jehovah your God will go with you. He will 
not fail or forsake you.”’ ‘Then the single trumpet had 
blown to assemble the chiefs and captains of the tribes 
and the leader had read to them a wonderful poem, re- 
minding them of God’s goodness, with a vision of the 
future, a prophecy of the evil that would be done by this 
very people when prosperity should satisfy them, and 
they should turn from the Lord their God. 

But the great captain’s heart had yearned for his people, 
and he had spoken further words of blessing, calling each 
tribe by name. And then, looking out upon that silent 
sea of upturned faces, he had finished with these words: 

‘The eternal God is thy dwelling place, 

And underneath are the everlasting arms. 
Happy art thou, O Israel, 


Who is like unto thee, a people saved by Jehovah, 
The shield of thy help, and the sword of thy excellency!” 


The necessary words of counsel and encouragement 
had already been given to the new leader, and the time was 
come for him who had hitherto guided them to die. Let 
us watch him as, obedient to Jehovah’s final command, 
he ascefids the mountain to his death. 

Although it is the highest elevation of the region, he has 
but little more than two thousand feet to climb to reach 
the top. He is still strong, but at his age will stop oftener 
for breath than when he mounted the steep sides of 
Sinai years before. 

His sight has not failed him yet, and he will be impatient 
to get the promised view of that country which had been 
the goal of long years of wandering. 

It is well that the mountain is no higher, else clouds 
might veil the summit and obstruct his vision: besides, 
a nearer view of the landscape will make every object the 
more distinct. 

Arrived at last, he looks towards the west: below him 
lies the river Jordan and somewhat more to the south the 
Dead Sea, and beyond,—beyond the green fields, the 
wooded slopes and rows of vineyards of that dear country 
of his dreams. As far as his keen sight can reach there 
lies a goodly, well-watered country where the rich green 
of olive trees contrasts with the lighter shades of the 
harvest fields. “‘‘A land flowing with milk and honey,’”’ 
he murmurs, and pictures the flocks of his people grazing 
there, with the eager bees darting over flowery, sunlit 
meadows. A long time he will feast his eyes on the 
country toward which the protracted journey had ever 
been directed. 

Years before when pasturing his sheep on the hills of 
Midian, travellers going to and from Egypt had described 
this region to him, and he knew it to be the place his 
ancestors had left in the time of the famine, and that no 
other could make so ideal a home for their descendants. 
God had placed the thought in his mind and had helped 
him to fashion it into deeds. 

Now, here was the country, as beautiful as it had been 
described, and down there (he turns to look on the en- 
campment at the other side of the mountain), there is the 
army which will conquer it in the name of Jehovah. 

The old man is about to die and reviews his life as he 
awaits the firial summons. The panoramic unrolling of 
the events of a lifetime just before death is a process of 
nature under some circumstances: it would be inevitable 
in this situation. 

His thoughts go back to his earliest recollections. He 
sees himself as a little child about to take leave of his 
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mother just before going to live at the palace; he hears 
again her counsel always to remember his own people, 
to never forget how wonderfully God had saved his life 
as an infant; that this must have been for some great 
purpose, and he must make himself worthy of it; that 
his heart must not be lifted up with pride when he wears 
costly clothes and eats at the table of a king; and, when 
he has leisure to study, let him not forget his people who 
must work. (Could this mother have failed to tell her 
child these things?) Then he sees himself a weeping 
boy, torn from his brother playmate and kind elder 
sister; and later on he is in the palace watched by the 
sad eyes of the childless woman who has adopted him as 
her own. (Had his heart been hard in those days, that 
it felt no love, but only gratitude, towards her who had 
lavished so much on him?) He reviews the long years 
full of study and achievement while he is becoming 
“learned with all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 

And then—that day—how well he recalls the impetuous 
moment when the love of his own people drives him to hate 
and kill one of the race that had adopted him. Again 
he feels that awful fear when on the following day he 
rushes off into the unknown country to hide from his 
pursuers. 

Then the peaceful life in the hills, how welcome after 
those crowded student years! There he had married 
and had named his children from the experience and hope 
of that epoch: one he had called Alien, or Sojourner, the 
other God, my Help. 

And, when the caravans brought reports of the cruel 
treatment of his own people, only some three hundred 
miles away, how his spirit had groaned, and the hope had 
awakened that there might yet be a work for him back 
there in Egypt. 

And then that day on the hillside when the bush seemed 
to be aflame with the glory of God, and he heard a voice 
telling him that the time had come! How wonderfully 
indeed God had led him,—him, a man lacking self- 
confidence, slow of speech, humble and unassertive, to 
accomplish so great a work! 

So, step by step, the old man reviews the long journey, 
recalling little uneventful things that flash from out a past 
of great achievement. ‘Those were days to be remembered 
when on Mt. Sinai he made use of his knowledge of the 
Egyptian laws to adapt them under the direct influence 
of God’s guidance for this wandering, ignorant people. 
He had been the instrument used by Jehovah Himself. 
He had been indeed the “finger of God”’ to write on the 
tables of stone those ten commands that later were to be 
graven on the hearts and memories of living people for 
countless generations. 

But the long wanderings are over at last: in a short time 
all the tribes will be settled in that beautiful country now 
spread out before him. After all, what does it matter 
that he is not going with them? Is he unhappy? Ah, 
no, he chose long years ago, “‘to suffer affliction with the 
people of God,’’ and he has had Jehovah’s companionship 
ever since. 

He is tired now; he will lie down on this hillside in the 
warm sunlight; now he is glad he is not to have longer the 
care of the people; they have wearied him of late. Joshua 
will do the work all right, and he will go to sleep. 

His thoughts roam on. How imposing has always been 
the line of march of his people at the breaking of camp! 
There would go first the big camp of Judah, then his own 
son Gershom and his companions carrying the tent of 
the tabernacle; then the camp of Reuben, and, following 
that, other Levites carrying the Sanctuary; then the 
camp of Ephraim and that of Dan closing up the rear. 
When the Levites took up the ark, with what holy joy 
he was accustomed to say: “Rise up, Lord, and let 
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thine enemies be scattered, and let them that hate thee 
flee before Thee,’’ and when it rested, ‘‘Return, O Lord, 
unto the many thousands of Israel.”’ 

Now a glory that is not sunlight seems to enfold him, 
and he speaks aloud, ‘‘Lord, thou hast been our dwelling- 
place in all generations: . . . from everlasting to everlast- 
ing thou art God,” and so on through all the verses of the 
ninetieth psalm of his own composing. Then with a last 
thought to the people of his love and care he finishes, 
“And establish thou the work of our hands upon us; 
yea, the work of our hands establish thou it.”’ 

And in this way, perchance, peacefully as a little child, 
the great lawgiver Moses met death on Nebo, the mountain 
of Abarim. 

Boston, Mass. 


Left Undone. 


At vesper-tide 

One virtuous and pure in heart did pray, 

“Since none I wronged in deed or word to-day, 
From whom should I crave pardon? Master, say.’ 


A voice replied, 
“From the sad child whose joy thou hast not planned; 
The goaded beast whose friend thou didst not stand; 
The rose that died for water from thy hand.’ 
—Emily Sargent Lewis, in “The Litile Singer.” 


A Law of Life. 


BY DELACOURT KELL. 


An interstellar being, wandering beyond the outskirts 
of its own region of interstellar space, came upon our 
earth, and noticed that there were creatures living and 
busying themselves upon its surface. 

Interested beyond measure by the discovery of beings 
so obviously different from anything within the range 
of its own experience or powers of conception, it 
descended to observe, and happened to alight near where 
a human child was starting out to investigate that por- 
tion of the universe that lay within the range of its very 
limited human powers and faculties. 

Now the interstellar being was of a spiritual nature, 
entirely free from the trammels of material form. It 
had supposed, hitherto, that all matter was inanimate. 
Also, it had not hitherto had occasion to imagine the 
existence of evil anywhere in the universe: the condi- 
tions and thoughts among which it had hitherto lived 
were wholly good, and it had assumed that they were 
universal. 

Yet here, it seemed, was life animating and indis- 
solubly connected with a material form. And the inter- 
stellar being, whose powers of thought transcended ours 
as ours transcend those of a savage, at once perceived 
that this hitherto unconceived relationship between the 
spiritual and the material must be fraught with conse- 
quences, further relationships, and laws involving an 
entirely new realm of thought, knowledge, and phi- 
losophy. 

For material bodies may change their form or their 
nature; but all such changes do but mean a rearrange- 
ment of their molecules, atoms, eons, or whatever their 
ultimate particles may be. For them there is no evil, 
any more than in that higher spiritual realm to which 
the interstellar being belonged. In this higher spiritual 
realm there is no evil because all is good. In the material 
world there is neither good nor evil. oF 

But clearly, in this realm where the spiritual and 
material world were bound together in such close rela- 
tionship, there must exist a new quality in things. For 
the material body of the child, besides good there must 
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also be possible the contrary condition,—evil. Change, 
such as might be brought about by the presence of heat 
or cold, or the contact of other bodies harder than 
itself, would not merely mean a material change,—a 
rearrangement of atoms or what not,—it would also 
mean injury to life, and, therefore, evil. 

And the child’s body seemed so soft and fragile, the 
little hands that were its chief means of investigating 
“the universe in which it found itself could be so easily 
crushed or torn, that its loving observer and student 
could at first conceive of no way in which it could 
achieve a continued existence, or at least escape from 
continual maiming and partial loss of life. 

And so, for the first time in its happy experience, this 
joyous being knew grief. For its powers enabled it to 
recognize that not only was it in presence of a material 
body imbued with life, but that this life and this material 
body, acting and reacting upon one another, were 
producing a third element, the human soul, dependent 
for its existence, apparently, on this mutual interaction 
of life and body. And, having no conception of a soul 
that could be otherwise than good, it was distressed and 
bewildered to think that one such could ever be maimed 
or destroyed. 

But presently it bent itself to study the problem be- 
fore it with renewed hope, for another human being— 
one obviously arrived at full maturity—came upon the 
scene of its inquiry. And it was at once evident that 
the body of a human being must have some means of 
escaping injury. For, though it was different from the 
child’s body,—had hardened somewhat, and increased 
in size, and changed its form a little,—it was still the 
child’s body, intact in all its members and parts, a 
minute and superficial scar here and there being all the 
evidence there was to teJl of the threescore years and 
ten it had walked encompassed with dangers on every 
side. 

So the interstellar being set itself to discover the means 
by which this immunity from physical injury was 
attained. 

And it was not long before it came upon the law, as 
simple as it was effective. 

In the bodily realm, then, it appeared that not only 
was there evil, as well as good, but that evil was also 
accompanied by pain, immediately informing and warn- 
ing and counselling avoidance. It was thus that the 
soft hands of the little child had so quickly learned the 
lesson of how to reject the physical evil and accept the 
good. And, though this wise law of the human body 
in relation to its environment—the law that injury and 
pain are one—was not so constant and inflexible and 
irrefutable as such a wise law should surely be, it was 
yet sufficiently so to cover a very large field of material 
experiences, and enable the body’s avoidance of such 
injuries as those produced by heat and cold, cutting and 
crushing, tearing and grinding to become automatic. 
As for other injuries, such as those resulting from poison 
and disease, while the action of the law seemed far more 
uncertain here, and the body consequently more exposed 
to injury from this side, yet this was a realm in which 
human reason would have far more opportunity to act. 
And surely man, being gifted with reason, would gladly 
avail himself of the control of circumstances this faculty 
gave him, and follow no other guide! 

And so there was comfort, as far as the physical evil 
was concerned. And it was not until our observer had 
looked into the soul of the human being who had arrived 
at maturity that it came upon a fresh discovery, which 
seemed, at first, to deny the very justification of the 
existence of human beings at all! 

For, looking into the man’s soul, it was at once ap- 
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parent that evil was not confined tothe realm of life and 
body merely. Inconceivable as it had seemed,—out- 
side all previous experience,—there was evil here, much 
evil. The soul that had first appeared in the little child, 
how immaculate it was, how innocent of good or evil! 
But how differently had it fared from the body on its 
journey through life!—the body, as it had started, 
without a wound; the soul so battered, so twisted, so 
crushed with evil, so full of fear! 

For, alas! the wages of sin is death, alike in the spiritual 
and in the bodily world. Nay, far more so in the spirit- 
ual, for the bodily injury is most often finite, confined 
to the individual body injured, whereas the wages of 
spiritual sin is infinite, spreading its effects from soul to 
soul forever. 

Yet in the spiritual world the law that has made 
bodily existence and immunity possible seems hardly to 
act. The little child achieving the knowledge of good and 
evil early learns that sin is not one with grief as physical 
injury is one with pain. The little lie may be repeated 
many times before reproof brings grief. Yet the little 
soul has been wounded each time as surely as fire will 
burn the body or knife cut it. But the wounds are 
unseen and unfelt. 

Yet foolish man still seeks assurance of mercy, of for- 
giveness, of absolution, of remission of sins. Should he 
not rather pray for the establishment of a law that sin 
is pain in the spiritual as in the physical world? Not 
only that the wages of sin is death, to be paid at some 
future time, but that sin shall be pain at the time of 
the sinning, and the wound inflicted on the soul as evi- 
dent as a wound inflicted on the body. Then, surely, 
would evil no longer be found in the souls of men; for 
men would unthinkingly avoid evil as they now unthink- 
ingly commit it, or as they now unthinkingly avoid the 
things that burn or cut or crush them physically. 

And the more mercilessly, the more inflexibly, this 
law were enforced, the more completely and speedily 
would this result be attained. 

For human life, to the shallow observer, appears to 
be largely a gamble. And so most men, being both 
shallow observers and gamblers, if they believe that 
there may be a chance to sin without payment, will 
lightly take that chance, and stake the soul’s welfare 
of the whole human race against a scrap of tinsel. 

Pomona, Cav. 


Is it Jesus? 


BY REV. HE. P. POWELL. 


Is the influence of Jesus really growing in the world? 
This is questioned by some and flatly contradicted by 
others. They point to the fact that there is less going 
to church on the part of the people, and that this is a uni- 
versal, not a local, fact. The complaint comes from the 
rural districts as well as from the crowded centres of popu- 
lation. ‘There is less believing of the doctrines that 
were crystallized into creeds, and that for centuries stood 
as representative of Jesus and his teachings. ‘There 
certainly is less Bible reading than there was one hundred 
years ago, and, as for preaching, it does not confine itself 
to Bible exposition as much as formerly. 

It may seem more vital to many that the prayer meet- 
ing has largely lost its influence, even among the more or- 
thodox churches. We hardly think that Prof. Tyndal’s 
proposition to test the value of prayer scientifically, if made 
now, would peculiarly shock the community. Revivals 
have also passed largely out of date. It is not so long ago 
when the winter season was almost universally devoted, 
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among all the churches, to an awakening of consciences, 
and an effort to renew covenant vows, and win a large 
list of new converts to church membership. This was 
relied upon as a legitimate and essential element of 
church work. 

The habits which fifty years ago were held to be speci- 
fically undevout, if not positively criminal on the part of 
church members, are to-day common practices. The old 
trinity of dancing and card playing and theatre going, 
instead of falling under an absolute denunciation, are 
now left to the reason, educated by Christian purposing. 
No man says to his boy, in these days, that he must not 
read a novel, but that he must select the books that are 
instructive and free from impurity. 

The position of the minister in the community has also 
changed very greatly. He does not hold his place any 
longer by virtue of the office, but by the right of his man- 
hood, his tact, and his inherent sincerity. We have 
ministers of superb power that master a whole community, 
and may we never lack these; but a minister who is with- 
out high qualifications has very little hold anywhere. 
The sacredness with which the profession was looked upon 
has entirely passed away. The minister must be a man, 
and the strongest man among the people if he would be a 
leader. 

But, on the other hand, let us understand that, in spite 
of the enormous amount of drunkenness in the world, 
temperance is really the law of all decent people. There 
is nothing like the amount of public intoxication that 
there was about the middle of the last century. Quite 
a percentage of voters were led up to the polls in those 
days, unable to distinguish the ballots which they cast. 
To-day the saloons are closed on election day, and a 
drunken voter is very seldom to be discovered. One may 
walk a village street for many a day before meeting an 
intoxicated person. A staggering inebriate is almost 
equally rare in our better city streets. Drinking is vastly 
more confined to a degenerate class than it was fifty years 
ago. 

oT here is less fighting and rudeness at public gatherings. 
‘There is less cruelty, not only toward human beings, but 
toward animals. It is not law, but it is public senti- 
ment, that prevents the working of worn-out horses. So 
one may go through the whole list of social virtues, and 
he will find that decency, humanity, cleanliness, brotherly 
kindness, are growing. 

Do we owe this, which we now sum up under the head 
of human progress, largely to Jesus and his doctrines? 
Is it Christianity that is growing, or is it a sort of evolu- 
tion of civilization that has come up to displace religious 
manifestation? It does not seem difficult to disallow the 
claim of other religions, for we can find them only going 
to wreckage on the social side. Mohammedanism, not- 
withstanding what it borrowed from Christianity, has 
nowhere undertaken to check the tyranny of the stronger. 
The whole Mohammedan world is charged with brute 
force and slavery. ‘The teachings of Jesus, including the 
Parables and Sermon on the Mount, are incomparable 
among all human productions for their humanity and 
democracy. Boil them down, and we get over and over 
again the doctrine to love our neighbors like ourselves. 

This law of human kindliness and general good will anti- 
cipated, if it did not create, the internationalism of the 
present century. The humanitarianism which is now 
creating an open door for commerce and an open door for 
social intercourse is essentially Christian. Study the 
religious teachings of the world, and you will come back 
to the conviction that Christianity is something more 
than a volume of religious instruction: in it lies the inter- 
national code that is creating of our scattered nations 
a human family. 
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A liberal view of the world gives us respect for the other 
great religions, but there is not a creed among them all 
that can touch modern life like the Sermon on the Mount. 
You can study them historically, with interest, and you 
can allow for them their power in breaking the bondage 
of antecedent and narrower creeds, but with modern 
science they have nothing to do. Nor is there a leader 
who stands out so grandly in his beautiful manhood and 
his practical common sense as Jesus does. His refusal 
to be an ascetic took him out of the list of religion builders 
altogether. He remains a brother of man, and one of the 
humblest. There never was anything less mystical than 
his teachings, never a life less ascetic, never one more 
fully human. Indeed, the humanest of all philosophies, 
least abstract, the most homely and universal, is this 
which we get from Jesus. 

We believe that a fair judgment of the affairs of the 
world to-day compels us to recognize Jesus as the one 
supremest social leader. Christianity is able, as never 
before, to divest itself of its forms and ceremonies and 
creeds, and is getting nearer and nearer to the spirit and 
the heart of its Man. A study of Jesus is absolutely 
essential to a comprehension of the evolution that has 
taken the human race through its last two thousand years. 
More and more does this magnificent son of man appear 
to be one of the family. Magnificently gifted with a 
genius for human sympathy and a power to get at the 
very core of things, he antedated the twentieth century. 
He inaugurated and demonstrated a religion of humanity. 
He does not appear as the incarnation of God, but as the 
prophet of man, the possible man, and that human 
society which will be possible only when it has been filled 
full of the doctrine taught by this Master in Galilee. 

SORRENTO, FLA. 


Spiritual Life, 


If you do not wish His kingdom, don’t pray for it. 
But if you do, you must do more than pray for it: you 
must work for it.—J. Ruskin. 


od 


To take up the cross of Christ is no great action done 
once for all: it consists in the continual practice of small 
duties which are distasteful to us—J. H. Newman. 


a 


It is not by change of circumstances, but by fitting 
our spirits to the circumstances in which God has placed 
us, that we can be reconciled to life and duty.—F. W. 


Robertson. 
a 


Our veiled and terrible guest (Trouble) brings for us, 
if we will accept it, the boon of fortitude, patience, self- 
control, wisdom, sympathy, faith. If we reject that, 
then we find in our hands the other gift,—cowardice, 
weakness, isolation, despair—G. S. Merriam. 


es 


Aim at a steady mind to do right, go wherever duty 
calls you, and believe firmly that God will forgive the 
faults that take our weakness by surprise in spite of our 
sincere desire to please him.—Jean Nicholas Grou. 


ad 


‘The true use to be made of all the imperfections of which 
you are conscious is neither to justify nor to condemn 
them, but to present them before God, conforming your 
will to his, and remaining in peace; for peace is the divine 
order, in whatever state we may be.—F énelon. 
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It is prayer, meditation, and converse with God that 
refreshes, restores, and renews the temper of our minds, 
at all times, under all trials, after all conflicts with the 
world. By this contact with the world unseen we receive 
continual accesses of strength —H. E. Manning. 


The Moral Censorship of Art. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. DODSON, 


The social problems of the American people are rapidly 
changing. The old pioneering life is gone forever: it 
belongs to the realm of history and romance. The 
continent is filling up, its natural resources are being 
exploited, our wealth is increasing, the fundamental 
necessities are being provided in abundance, and multi- 
tudes of people are attaining to a position of comfort 
and leisure. Lifted above the struggle for existence, 
they are concerning themselves with the adornments 
and luxuries of life; that is, our very success in agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce is bringing upon us the 
problems of older and more complex civilizations. And 
among these problems one that is likely to press upon us 
more and more is that of the relation of morality to fine 
art. Although the issues involved are old and have 
been much discussed, it is important that we should 
arrive at clear and satisfactory thoughts on the subject; 
for confusion here affects injuriously both the moral and 
the esthetic life. 

There are some who say that morality and fine art 
are entirely separate, that the latter is not to be criti- 
cised from the point of view of the former, since the 
standards by which they are to be judged are wholly 
different. Art, on this view, is a special interest, having 
its own province and aims. It is morally irresponsible. 
It seeks its own perfection, exists for its own sake, and 
with making men and women better it has simply nothing 
to do. The sphere of beauty is not subordinate to that 
of the moral order, but, as Bosanquet puts it, “is really 
an expression, co-ordinate with the moral order as a whole, 
and not bound under its rules, of that larger complication 
and unity of things which reflects itself in the sense of 
beauty on the one hand and on the other hand in the 
social will.” 

According to this writer, the moral eriticism is justi- 
fiable only when art seeks other than her natural end. 
He says: “Beauty, indeed, within its own territory of 
expression for expression’s sake, is secure from praise or 
censure upon purely moral grounds. But, wherever 
expression is not for expression’s sake, but is determined 
by alien motives such as the promotion of virtue or knowl- 
edge, or again the stimulation of sensuous desire, then it 
is outside the esthetic frontier, and moral criticism upon 
it is justified not only in substance, but also in form.” 

Those who think in this way are accustomed to point 
out the obvious fact that the sense of duty is often strong 
in people who seem to be almost devoid of the esthetic 
sense. As lovers of beauty, they naturally resent the 
interference of well-meaning but stupid persons in the 
realm of art, they make their, declaration of indepen- 
dence and deny altogether the authority of morals over 
esthetics. 

This view is distinctly modern. Although formu- 
lated long ago, it has never been widely accepted till 
recent times. From early ages reflective thought has 
been more or less hostile to poetic, plastic, and musical 
art. The philosophers and moralists have noted the 
demoralization that so often comes into lives devoted to 
the production and enjoyment of beauty. It is not 
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merely preachers with an austere Hebraic spirit or of 
ascetic Christian temper who are numbered with the 
moral critics of fine art, but great writers like Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Plato’s attitude in particular is most instructive. 
To appreciate the significance of his earnest words on 
the subject it is necessary to remember that he was a 
Greek of the Greeks, that he lived in a city where there 
were more beautiful temples and statues and paintings 
than have ever been gathered together anywhere else in 
the world, that the dramatic representations he was 
accustomed to witness were the finest in all history, not 
the miserable sensational affairs with their low appeal 
which are so common to-day, but the magnificent produc- 
tions of Avschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and many 
others practically as great. 

Homer he enjoyed directly, not having to approach 
him through a laborious translation. It was his privilege 
to hear this noble poetry recited or chanted by minstrels 
who knew how to bring out its beauty. And not only did 
he grow up among a people of refined taste and exquisite 
sensibilities, the world’s masters and teachers in the realm 
of the fine arts, with unequalled opportunity for culti- 
vating his esthetic nature, but he was himself a con- 
summate artist. In the great literature of the world 
no name stands higher than his: in literary expression 
there has been no greater master. Living in the bloom 
period of the life of one of earth’s most gifted races, know- 
ing all that was known in his time of science and philos- 
ophy, fully appreciating the beautiful creations of the 
poets, dramatists, painters, sculptors, musicians, and 
architects of Greece in her golden age, and himself a creator 
of great literature, his attitude toward the problems of 
the relation of morality to fine art is of the greatest im- 
portance. 

It is with surprise and, indeed, with some disappoint- 
ment, that we first learn what his attitude really was. 
Not only does he maintain the authority of morals over 
zesthetics, but he is severe and even extreme in the appli- 
cation of his principles. He would expurgate Homer 
and banish the great poets from his ideal state. He 
would courteously, kindly, with the greatest deference 
and sincere regret, conduct such men as Sophocles and 
Euripides to the frontier, and there bid them God-speed; 
and he would do this because the art of these men, which 
seems to us so noble and even severe, was, in his opinion, 
demoralizing in its influence upon Athenian youth. 
Only those poets would be allowed to remain who would 
compose hymns to the gods and sing the praises of heroes. 

Plato’s criticism is based chiefly on his view of the 
constitution of human nature and his conception of 
morality, his hostility to the fine arts being due to his 
conviction that they tend to strengthen unduly the part 
of our nature that most needs discipline, leaving the 
nobler reason in abeyance, and that they tend to make 
men live for pleasure without much regard for the com- 
mon good. He compares them to the arts of the con- 
fectioner and perfumer, considering that they merely 
tickle the palate of the multitude and cater to its love of 
excitement. 

‘The reader of the second, third, and tenth books of the 
Republic can easily see that Plato’s Puritanism was not 
due to any insensibility to the charms of the fine arts. 
It was rather because he and his contemporaries had 
such an exquisite sensibility and were so impressible 
that he felt the danger. Supreme artist though he was, 
his moral interest absolutely controlled his thinking. 
“Great,” said he, “is the issue at stake, greater than 
appears, whether a man is to be good or bad. And 
what will any one be profited if under the influence of 
honor or money or power, aye, under the excitement of 
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poetry, he neglect justice and virtue?’”’ He half hopes 
that he may prove to be wrong, saying: ‘“‘We may grant 
to those of her defenders who are lovers of poetry and 
yet not poets to speak in prose on her behalf: let them 
show not only that she is pleasant, but also useful to 
states and to human life, and we will listen in a kindly 
spirit; for, if this can be proved, we shall surely be the 
gainers,—I mean, if there is a use in poetry as well asa 
delight. If, however, her defence fails her, then like other 
persons who are enamoured of something, but put a re- 
straint upon themselves when they think their desires 
are opposed to their interests, so, too, must we after the 
manner of lovers give her up, though not without a 
struggle. We, too, are inspired by that love of poetry 
which the education of noble states has implanted in us, 
and therefore we would have her appear at her truest 
and best; but so long as she is unable to make good her 
defence, ... we must be on our guard against her se- 
ductions, fearing for the safety of the city within.” 

He explicitly acknowledges the charm of Homer and 
Hesiod, but objects to indiscriminate reverence for all 
their stories, and particularly to their accounts of the 
contentions, amours, and scandals of the gods. He 
conceives of the soul as having a life which is nourished 
by the influences coming from without. And since, as 
he says, “God is perfectly simple and true both in word 
and deed,”’ since ‘God and the things of God are in every 
way perfect,’ he must ‘always be represented as he 
truly is.” This is for the reason that the young are to 
be “worshippers of the gods and like them.’ ‘The idea 
is that, if the children can be guarded from the ugly and 
bad and subjected only to the influence of the beautiful 
and noble, the outer beauty will flow in through the 
channels of sense and be transformed into beauty of the 
inner life. A true taste will develop, and “the youth 
will hate the bad and praise and rejoice over the good 
even before he is able to know the reason why; and, 
when reason comes, he will recognize and salute the 
friend with whom his education has made him long 
familiar.’ While part of what Plato says reads like an 
indictment of the fine arts, and is connected with a theory 
of the relation of art to reality and truth which seems 
strange to us, in all his utterances he asserts the author- 
ity of morals over esthetics. The tremendous issue of 
right and wrong, whether we shall be good or bad, over- 
shadows all else, and art is to be tolerated only when in 
the service of morality. 

The significance of this view is that it is not merely that 
of a gifted man of reactionary temper, but that it is rep- 
resentative, and accurately reflects the sentiment of 
Greece till a late time. Aristotle broke away from this 
tradition, and was ‘“‘the first who attempted to separate 
the theory of esthetics from that of morals, maintaining 
that the end of poetry is a refined pleasure.”’ But, 
as Prof. Butcher points out, ‘“‘few of Aristotle’s suc- 
cessors followed out this way of thinking; and the pre- 
vailing Greek tradition, that the primary office of poetry 
is to convey ethical teaching, was carried on through the 
schools of Greek rhetoric till it was firmly established in 
the Roman world.’”’ According to Plutarch, “poetry is 
the preparatory school of philosophy,” and Aristophanes 
preaches incessantly through his comedies. 

The attitude of Aristotle is particularly instructive. 
He is very clear and explicit, saying that ‘‘the standard 
of correctness in poetry and politics is not the same, 
any more than in poetry and any other art.’’ And when 
it is remembered that the term “‘politics,” in Aristotle’s 
usage, included what we mean by ethics, there can be 
no doubt that he approximated the modern view. He 
tells us that the end of the fine arts is pleasure, and that 
they are to be judged by their own standards. His 
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criticisms of the great dramatists of his time are made on 
esthetic grounds, and he recognizes that a high moral 
purpose is not a sufficient equipment for a poet. If the 
artist fails to produce esthetic pleasure, he has failed 
in his proper business. 

Aristotle’s position is, therefore, perfectly clear. The 
end of art is pleasure. Yet, after all, his position is not 
so different from that of Plato as might at first appear: 
for the pleasure at which the fine arts aim is a pure and 
refined pleasure, a rational enjoyment, such as would be 
felt by a cultivated public. And this was really Plato’s 
position. Although pleasure had for him degrading asso- 
ciations, he says in the Laws (658): ‘‘Thus far I should 
agree with the many that the excellence of music is to 
be measured by pleasure. But the pleasure must not be 
that of chance persons; the fairest music is that which 
delights the best and the best educated, and especially 
that which delights the one man who is pre-eminent in 
virtue and education.’”” The properly educated man, 
whose judgment is to decide, is the one who has learned 
to take pleasure in the right things. Indeed, Aristotle 
says this in so many words. Speaking of the influence in 
our life of pleasure and pain, he quotes with approval 
from his master and teacher: “This is why we require 
to be trained from our earliest youth, as Plato has it, to 
feel pleasure and pain at the right things. True education 
is just that.’ Incidentally, we may remark with Prof. 
J. Burnet, that “this is the best account of the training 
of character that has ever been given, and should be en- 
graved in the heart of every educator.”’ 

Moreover, Aristotle would have something like a 
censorship of art in the interest of the moral life of chil- 
dren. In his Politics he declares that ‘‘from carelessness 
in the use of indecent language is but a short step to 
indecent acts. From the young it is especially neces- 
sary to remove all indecency, so that they may neither 
see nor hear anything of the sort. We must banish 
language of this kind, and do the same with improper 
pictures and plays. The magistrate must see to it that 
there is no picture or statue representing anything in- 
decent.... We must make everything that is bad seem 
strange to the young.” 

Of course, neither of these great men, however splendid 
their gifts and magnificent their opportunities, is an 
authority for us to follow in an unthinking way. The 
days of discipleship in this sense are past. We must 
decide all the great questions for ourselves, but before 
making decisions we must consider all available data. 
Our thoughts are not likely to be worth much unless we 
think in the light of other men’s thoughts. We may in 
the end reach conclusions different from those of the 
generations past; but in making up our minds we should 
surely consider the significant fact that the people who 
have been the greatest artists in the world’s history, and 
who in the realm of the fine arts are our masters and 
teachers, yet criticised their poetry, painting, sculpture, 
music, dancing, and drama from the moral point of view. 

The difficulty of this subject is not so much in de- 
termining the true function of art as in reaching an 
adequate conception of morality. Much of the con- 
fused thinking on the relations of beauty and goodness 
is due to a mutilated idea of what goodness is. Morality 
is regarded as a special interest, which exalts and glorifies 
a part of human nature and aims to uproot and destroy 
or suppress the rest. This means that all interests are 
to be sacrificed except the few that traditional morality 
approves. Such a conception of goodness is hard, nar- 
row, and unattractive: it does not suggest fulness of life. 
And all criticisms of art from such a point of view are 
practically worthless and may be left out of account. 

It is perhaps one of the greatest of Plato’s achievements 
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to have given the true and satisfying statement of the 
moral ideal so long ago. The theme of the Republic is 
the search for justice or the adequate conception of the 
good life. And the conclusion is that the good life is 
the organized life, the life that is set in order with all the 
elements of human nature arranged in the order of their 
worth, the best and highest of them supreme and all 
the rest in their proper places. Nothing is to be slighted 
or omitted, even animal impulses having their rightful 
position in the inner hierarchy. Morality is essentially 
a problem in organization, a setting of the life in order. 
The good man is no longer at war with himself, a divided 
personality, but has become, as Plato quaintly says, 
a “unanimous, harmonious soul, truly musical,” his 
inner life being ‘‘a symphony.” 

This being so, progress means advance in organization, 
and moral decline is synonymous with increasing dis- 
organization. ‘he bad man he calls the ‘‘inorganic’”’ 
man, and likewise that is bad for the individual which 
throws his inner life into disorder. The criterion is 
simply, Is this influence good for you as a whole? ‘Then 
it is good. If, however, it leads to the exaggeration of 
any impulse, so that it encroaches upon the rights of other 
parts of your nature, it is bad. ‘To this sane and com- 
prehensive conception of the nature of morality we are 
at last returning. This is the thesis of one of the latest 
and best books on ethics, “‘The Moral Economy,” by 
Prof. R. B. Perry of Harvard University, and it is ex- 
pounded with perfect lucidity in the writings of his 
colleague, Prof. Santayana. According to these scholars, 
morality is not a department of life; it is not a special 
interest: rather is it a conciliation of all interests, seek- 
ing through organization to secure for them all their 
maximum fulfilment. All life is its province, its func- 
tion being to arrange and set in order its various ele- 
ments. It does not identify itself with some tendencies, 
calling these ‘‘spirit’’ and their promotion good, nor is 
it hostile to other tendencies which it collectively des- 
ignates as ‘‘flesh’’ and regards as essentially evil. It 
would do justice to all parts of our rich natural endow- 
ment, and organize and use those tendencies which 
asceticism has done its best to destroy. 

When this is recognized as the ideal of the good life, 
the relation of morality to fine art becomes clear. We 
see at once that, as Prof. Santayana says: ‘Art being a 
part of life, the criticism of art is part of morals... . 
The extent to which esthetic goods should be sacrificed 
is, of course, a moral question; for the function of the 
practical reason is to compare, combine, and harmonize 
all interests with a view to attaining the greatest satis- 
factions of which our nature is capable. We must ex- 
pect, therefore, that virtue should place the same re- 
straint upon all our passions,—not from superstitious 
aversions to any one need, but from an equal concern 
for them all. The consideration to be given to our 
zesthetic pleasures will depend upon their greater or less 
influence upon our happiness; and, as this influence 
varies in different ages and countries and with different 
individuals, it will be right to let esthetic demands 
count for more or for less in the organization of life.” 

A true morality will then find a place in life for all 
interests, including the esthetic. It will not exclude the 
fine arts nor will it suffer them to be irresponsible. It 
will not be harsh even to man’s rudest impulses, since 
its function is not to destroy, and it will exercise con- 
straint only when some insubordinate tendency threat- 
‘ens to create havoc in the structure of life. ‘The moral 
critic of art will not confuse what Aristotle made plain; 
that is, he will not attempt to substitute his criteria for 
those of the artist. He knows that his moral purpose 
does not make him a connoisseur, and he does not pre- 
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tend to be an expert in a special field or to pronounce 
upon activities beyond the range of his special studies. 
His proper attitude has been precisely stated by Prof. 
Perry: ‘‘The moralist is judging art on moral grounds. 
Hence he does not say, ‘I see that your painting is ugly’; 
but he does say, ‘I see that your painting, which you 
esteem beautiful (and I take your word for it), is bad.’ 
In the same way the moralist does not say to the self- 
indulgent man, ‘I see that you are not having a good 
time’ (the self-indulgent man is likely to know better); 
but he says, ‘I see that it is bad for you to be having this 
particular kind of a good time.’”’ 

If, then, Plato and the latést writers on ethics and 
esthetics are right, the moralist has to do with the art 
of life, the architectonic art to which all other arts are 
subordinate. In order to properly fulfil his function 
he must be an enlightened and broad-minded man, with 
universal sympathies, one to whom nothing human is 
foreign. His business is to find a place in life for every 
healthy impulse and normal interest. If he is defective 
in his sense of beauty, if he is unable to appreciate the 
service of the fine arts in adorning and liberalizing life, 
he is to that extent incompetent and a failure. The 
so-called moralist who is a narrowly educated man with 
contracted sympathies, who thinks of goodness as con- 
sisting in the development of a certain part of human 
nature and as the destruction or suppression of the rest, 
can have nothing to say on the relation of morality and 
fine arts which is worthy of consideration. His criticism 
of poems and statues and paintings is a mere imperti- 
nence. So, too, the censure of such instructed people as 
those who condemn Ibsen’s ‘‘Ghosts,’’ for the pruriency 
they think they find in that drama, is not ‘‘moral criti- 
cism of fine arts’’: it is not intelligent enough to be 
that, and therefore does not come within the scope of 
this discussion. 

The attitude of so great a writer as Tolstoy, however, 
deserves consideration. ‘Though a man of exceptional 
force and unsurpassed in his century in dramatic power, 
his wholesale condemnation of the things that civilized 
men have learned to delight in strikes us with astonish- 
ment. We admit the clearness of his insight in many 
special cases and often marvel at the sagacity of his 
judgment, yet ask how he can be in general so perverse. 
The explanation is as illuminating as it is simple. Moral 
judgments are in large part social judgments, and they 
are determined by the social environment in which our 
lives are spent. If this environment is not normal, our 
emotional reaction will be perverted. And this is what 
happened in the case of the great Russian. ‘The social 
world that he knew was composed mainly of two classes, 
a wealthy, highly-cultivated aristocracy and a wretched, 
poverty-stricken, ignorant, and superstitious peasantry. 
Born and reared in the one class, when he sickened of its 
frivolities and oppressions, he had no alternative but to 
identify himself with the other. He reacted from one 
extreme to the other, changing at the same time his 
moral and esthetic standards and habits of life. The 
only art he henceforth approves is that which appeals 
to the peasant, whatever is beyond the mujiks being 
condemned as bad. Art being, on his theory, a mode of 
emotional intercommunication between men, it should 
speak a language understood by the millions who are in 
the very lowest stage of human culture. It is not a 
question, apparently, of raising the peasant’s standards 
and of developing his powers of esthetic appreciation. 
Once a peasant, always a peasant, seems to be one of 
Tolstoy’s fixed ideas. 

It is for this reason, largely, that his views of art and 
morality and social life are such misfits in America. We 
have hardly anything in this country corresponding to 
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the Russian aristocracy or the Russian peasantry. We 
are nearly all middle-class people, and practically all 
are rising through energy and ability to greater heights, 
or from lack of these qualities sinking to lower levels. 
The social currents flow freely in both directions. The 
aim is to equalize opportunity and to stimulate every 
one to his utmost endeavor to make the most of himself. 
We are consciously trying to raise all standards and also 
to rise to meet them. ‘Tolstoy’s views, therefore, reflect 
a social situation entirely strange to us, but their interest 
for us is greater than their value. What he says does 
not apply to our life, and concerns rather the professional 
student of art than the average enlightened citizen. It 
would be strange were it otherwise. Judgments, preju- 
dices, and a moral bias shaped by Russian social condi- 
tions cannot possibly apply to conditions so utterly 
different. And his case makes us think of the sagacious 
remark of Aristotle that, “if a person is to be a compe- 
tent student of ethics and politics, fitted to pronounce 
on the noble and the just, he should have received a good 
moral training.’ One whose feelings are perverted by 
bad conditions in the early formative years may become 
very acute intellectually, but can hardly hope to attain 
to that balanced judgment and power of doing justice 
to life’s many and varied interests which the moralist 
must have if he is to be worthy of the name. 

Two things, then, are perfectly clear. Plato was right 
in subordinating esthetics to morals, because he had the 
proper conception of morality as the adjustment and 
organization of all the impulses, instincts, needs, powers, 
and capacities of human nature into an ordered life, an 
inner republic, a city or kingdom of God. And Aristotle 
and the moderns are equally right in declaring that art has 
its own canons and its special end. And the enlightened 
and philosophic man who is alone fitted to be an ethical 
teacher and guide in our complex civilization will main- 
tain toward the fine arts substantially the same attitude 
that he holds toward all other legitimate interests of 
life. He will say, Proceed with your task, strive toward 
your end, that of giving esthetic pleasure. I require 
of you only what I require of love, ambition, and every 
other tendency; namely, that you do not throw life into 
disorder. That is, the moralist will literally “‘let life 
live,’ confining himself to stimulating that which is 
unduly weak, restraining that which is too strong, and 
pruning away only the positively bad. 

He knows that the fine arts adorn, ennoble, and liber- 
alize life and have power to produce in the appreciative 
a pure and refined pleasure, and he does not, therefore, 
ask them to preach. 

When art deliberately moralizes, it usually fails to 
produce either esthetic or moral values: witness the 
pious fiction and ‘‘moral tales’? once to be found in 
Sunday-school libraries. But, when it adequately and 
truthfully portrays life, and does this all the more suc- 
cessfully in that its delight is in the activity of por- 
trayal, in expression for expression’s sake, it best serves 
the purposes of moral culture. And it does this for the 
reason life is under law,—the law that whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap; that, as the author of 
“The Moral Economy”’ points out, ‘‘the real structure 
of life is moral, consisting only in an infinite variety of 
instances of the one law that the wages of sin is death. 
To represent life otherwise is to falsify it.” 

The great tragedies, therefore, might be called lab- 
oratory studies of sin and its consequences. In Pinero’s 
powerful play, “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” we see 
the frantic and unavailing efforts of a character trying to 
sever the relation of cause and effect in the moral world. 
She “has sown nightshade instead of corn, and her pun- 
ishment is that she reaps poison instead of bread.”’ And, 
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when her husband suggests that they may escape by 
going far away and making a future unrelated to the 
past, she exclaims that it is useless, “the future is only 
the past entered by another door.” The “‘great’’ lit- 
erature of the world, written to give esthetic pleasure of 
contemplation of life in action, has the greatest ethical 
value, and, the more comprehensive and adequate the 
portrayal, the greater the value. One of Plato’s objec- 
tions to art is on the ground of its superficial nature: 
it gives so little of the truth of things. In the way in 
which he puts it, the point has little value, but it goes to 
the heart of the matter if stated thus: the more com- 
prehensive the representation of life that is, the more 
truthfully and adequately its processes are depicted 
and the working of its laws illustrated, the better it will 
serve the moral welfare of men. 

These principles are specially applicable to literature 
and the drama. The case of painting, sculpture, and 
stage dancing is more difficult, but the criterion is the 
same. Whatever disorganizes life is bad, and esthetic 
pleasure, so far as it does not do this, is good. The in- 
fluence an artistic representation will have in any case 
depends partly on the customs and traditions of a people 
and largely upon the character of the individual. As 
to the philosopher everything is a stimulus to thought, 
so to debased natures everything may be an incitement 
to sensuality. The Greeks delighted in the sight of a 
well-formed body, just as we do in that of a noble head 
or beautiful face. Our own people are divided in opinion 
about the nude in art. Are those who oppose it better 
on that account than the Greeks? In Mohammedan 
countries it is not thought proper for women to be seen 
in public with unveiled faces, and American ladies in 
tailored suits shock the Chinese. Yet no one would 
think for that reason that Chinamen, Turks, and Arabs 
have purer hearts, higher ideals, and more respect for 
women than the men of this country. 

Some people find a pure and elevated pleasure in that 
which for others has only sensual suggestions. “‘Unto 
the pure all things are pure: but unto them that are 
defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure.’ Surely our 
artistic activity and social life are not to be ordered with 
reference to the latter class. Even Saint Paul would not 
expect us to carry his doctrine of regard for the weak 
brother that far. The moral influence of art is probably 
not so great as is usually supposed, but the character 
of such influence as it does exert has been accurately 
stated by Schlegel: ‘‘There is no more potent antidote 
to low sensuality than admiration of the beautiful. All 
the higher arts of design are essentially chaste, without 
respect to the object. They purify the thoughts as 
tragedy purifies the passions. Their accidental effects 
are not worth consideration, for there are souls to whom 
even a vestal is not holy.’’ The esthetic interest is a 
rival of the lower passions, and what is really beautiful 
can be trusted not to be debasing. The conclusion of 
the whole matter is that it will be wise for us to nourish 
the fine arts, to create as many beautiful things as pos- 
sible, and try to develop in all a higher taste and a capac- 
ity for nobler enjoyments. The arts had reason to 
object to censorship on the part of the traditional moral- 
ist who was himself a specialist and mistook his narrow 
prejudices for universal principles; but it is for their in- 
terest to accept the control of the real moralist, the 
enlightened, liberal mind, the organizing genius, who 
conceives of his task as that of providing scope for and 
facilitating the function of all the normal capacities of 
our richly endowed nature, who is himself an artist 
struggling toward the supreme human ideal of complete 
living. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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In Spring. 
Out of open windows, 
Down the dusty street, 
Laughing, calling voices, 
Sound of sudden feet. 
All the ways are new again, all the roads are ours; 
Spring’s a golden bumper full of glad, sweet hours. 


North and south and westward, 

Once again we go, 

In the flush of April 

To the fields we know. 

All the world is new again, all the roads are ours; 

Spring’s a golden bumper full of glad, sweet hours. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Among the Churches. 


BY K. DE M. 


The publication of an article in a recent 
issue of the Register, entitled ‘‘Among the 
Churches,”’ in which the writer advocates 
the remodelling of the order of service of 

nitarian churches along the lines of uni- 
formity, and in imitation of the liturgy 
used by another denomination, demands, 
to my mind, the most emphatic protest from 
all who value the ideals for which Unitarian- 
ism stands. For my part I cannot imagine 
a course which would more quickly and 
effectually alienate the interest and affec- 
tions of earnest men and women among 
our Unitarian congregations than precisely 
this which is advocated by the writer of the 
article in question. 

In the first place, such an innovation aims 
directly at the foundation principle on which 
all churches having the congregational 
system of government are founded,—inde- 
pendence and autonomy in the details of 
church administration. Undemocratic in 
principle, it practically denies that which is 
the heart of the true American idea, the 
ideal of government as expressing the will 
of the people. Under the present system 
of perfect administrative freedom the ideals 
and spiritual atmosphere of each congrega- 
tion and of every minister will express 
itself naturally through their order of wor- 
ship, more or less nobly and happily, as they 
are enlightened in spirit and united in heart. 
Should some of these individual expressions 
of the mental religious atmosphere seem to 
an outsider ‘‘commonplace, fragmentary, 
and scrappy’ that is, after all, a small 
matter. The outsider may not be the best 
judge, the condition may be a transient 
one, and in any event it is better to be 
fragmentary, or even commonplace, than 
to assume the petrified form of that which 
was once the vital expression of a glowing 
faith, but which through the lapse of cen- 
turies and by dint of the inevitably deaden- 
ing effect of endless repetitions has become 
little more expressive than the whirring of 
the Thibetan prayer-wheel. That many of 
the prayers and chants included in the 
“Book of Common Prayer” are dignified 
and majestic in language and noble in 
spirit no one will wish to deny: that they 
are also antiquated, even archaic, and 
frequently quite out of touch with modern 
thought and modern needs, is equally in- 
disputable. The word “flexible,” as used 
by your correspondent, seems almost ludi- 
crously out of place when applied to a liturgy 
compiled more than fourghundred years 
ago, and which it is not. permitted to change 
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by so much as a single phrase in response 
to any exigency, so that clergymen seeking 
an expression of gratitude for deliverance 
from a calamitous fire must borrow a thanks- 
giving from the ‘‘Forms of Prayer to be 
used at Sea.” This is not designed by any 
means as a reflection on the habit of mind 
which values religion largely as a matter of 
habit and routine, but it may suggest an 
explanation of the lack of interest which 
Episcopalians habitually exhibit toward the 
services which they, nevertheless, faithfully 
support. The ceaseless repetition of the 
same words in the same tones during the 
long years of existence stretching between 
the cradle and the grave has undoubtedly a 
soothing effect: probably it is as soothing to 
the emotions as it is benumbing to the 
intellect. ‘That fact which your correspond- 
ent notes with regret, that ‘‘there is no 
Common Prayer for the Unitarian in the 
sense that there is for the Episcopalian,” 
because “‘the service varies in important 
details with every church of his faith which 
he enters,’’ ought, one would think, to be a 
matter for sincere congratulation to every 
one who values a free spirit before a slavish 
conformity. Why should we seek to impose 
the dead hand of the past on a growing 
church? It is hard to see why Unitarians 
who should give up their heritage of freedom 
in public worship for such returns as a uni- 
form ‘‘Book of Common Prayer,’’ vested 
boy choirs, etc., would not be selling their 
birthright for the proverbial wages. Nor 
can a loyal Unitarian help protesting against 
the undignified and unworthy position in 
which he and his church would thereby be 
placed. Our Episcopal friends must, indeed, 
be magnanimous if they can deny themselves 
a condescending smile over the spiritual 
poverty of those heretics who reject their 
principles, but cannot get along without their 
prayers. 

A few words must be said for those who, 
the writer seems to think, constitute the 
most important element of new Unitarian- 
ism, converts from the Episcopal Church, 
whose supposed craving for a liturgy ‘‘at 
once dignified and satisfying,’ must be 
appeased, though at the cost of all the 
other converts from all other churches, and 
of those who are not converts, but were 
born into their church and have remained 
unconscious of their needs. Now it is quite 
incorrect to say of these new Unitarians, as 
does this writer, that ‘‘the absence of the 
liturgical element from the service customary 
in the church to which he has transferred his 
allegiance will be of the nature of a cross 
to him.’”’ On the contrary, there are not 
lacking instances where it is a joy and a relief 
to him. ‘There are quasi-Episcopalians, 
little as Mr. Adams seems to suspect the 
fact, who count the spontaneity, freedom, 
and adaptability of the Unitarian worship 
as one of the guerdons won by their struggle 
for spiritual liberty, and who would be sorely 
dismayed at any suggestion looking towards 
placing the new wine back in the old bottles. 
If, indeed, ‘‘the Unitarian Church should be 
willing to concede something to persons who 
have come to it via Episcopacy,’’ then let 
it not forget these persons. 

More and better Christianity, not more 
and older Christianity, is what intelligent 
and truth-loving people, whether converts 
or not, are looking for in the churches of the 
future, and if some Unitarian churches 
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lack in warmth, they would surely do better 
to fan their own embers, where a splendid 
glow of life lies quiescent, rather than go 
about to steal from the camp-fires of their 
neighbors. 

Montreal, CANADA. 


Florida Days. 


BY MILTON REED. 


March days in Florida sing a mid-summer 
lullaby. Days of golden splendor are flung 
over this languorous land like fairy wreaths. 
Days,—‘“ Daughters of Time, the hypocritic 
Days,”—Emerson calls them. The shafts 
of the sun strike the pine forests and sandy 
fields, almost with the fret and scorch of 
New England dog-days: yet the calendar 
tells us that we are eight days away from the 
vernal equinox. 

All this glow of solar heat lends a certain 
sense of misplacement to a vagrant North- 
erner. He doubts if this luxury of weather 
belongs to him. He naturally associates 
windy March with’ cold and bluster. He 
misses the wearing of overcoat and over- 
shoes. No heated houses, no coal bills, no 
furnace to tend, no robust appetite for 
nitrogenous food; bodily exercise reduced 
to simplest limits; the snare of the rose 
catching his eye as he walks out; the mock- 
ing-bird, red-bird, and blve jay hopping in 
the trees and making the air vocal with 
song at the waking of day; the jasmine 
and Cherokee roses climbing up and down 
the trellis and scenting the verandas with 
rich perfume; the pine-trees sobbing under 
the stir of the night-winds; a luxuriance of 
color, light, harmony, and heat, both en- 
riching and enfeebling human _ life,—all 
these bewilder the mind of the Northerner: 
they seem wunseasonable. 

Yet Florida offers all these. The penin- 
sular State is a sponge which absorbs and 
emits many elements of beauty. There is 
no such glory of towering mountain, often 
snow-tipped, feeding the rivers with crystal 
lymph, as one sees in California and the 
Hawaiian Islands; no mammillary or needle- 
pointed peaks, which tell the story of telluric 
convulsions, of denudation, of the voleano’s 
fiery breath, or of the pushing up of masses 
of gaunt rocks from the core of the earth; 
no such riot of gaudy color as one sees in 
the West Indies; no such vegetal ferocity 
as gnaws into shreds the puny handiwork 
of man where he tussles with the tropics 
and is enveloped in their deadly coil of heat 
and malaria, which melt bone, muscle, and 
sinew to nerveless semi-torpor. The Flor- 
ida scene is tame, compared with these. 
Its charm subdues by its gentleness: it 
does not capture one by storm. Its care 
is not imperious: it makes no demands. 
Its lure is that it is in a certain sense a 
Midway Pleasance, leading from the grim 
North, with its snow-banks and growling 
winds, to the great reservoir of burning 
heat in the lower tropics. 

However, we live in a world of practical 
things. To keep the earth and to dress it 
is the mandate entrusted to mankind. If 
the flowers laugh before us in their beds, 
they appeal only to our sense of beauty. 
Man must be fed. In their essence almost 
all the energies of mankind have been di- 
rected to the work of feeding the stomach. 
That man must eat is the primal law. Man 
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has fought man, nation has destroyed 
nation, for many spurious causes which 
state-craft has devised; but underneath 
almost all these cloakings of human greed 
have been hunger and land-lust to have an 
adequate source of food supply. In a more 
enlightened form this is the purposive ele- 
ment in most of the industrial life of our day. 
The claw and tooth have not yet been 
extracted from business. Barter and sale, 
to be sure, have succeeded to robbery. 
Craft and shrewdness have supplanted 
direct violence. The cunning of trade, the 
cobwebs of finance, the stealthy hand of the 
great captains of finance, have taken the 
place of the berserker robber or of the 
mailed knight. In this country, at least, 
we have reached the status where the tiller 
of the soil can, and generally does, own it. 
He cannot push his produce into the market 
without paying toll to many agencies con- 
trolled by men shrewder than he: he is often 
subjected to ruinous rates and unjust ex- 
actions; but even these are better than 
feudal serfdom and the rapacity of medi- 
eval barons. 

This is a digression. I was on my way to 
say that Florida is now not only a winter sana- 
torium, but is fast making itself recognized 
as a State of great agricultural possibilities. 
A steady stream of immigration is pouring 
into it of investors and farmers. Citrus 
culture has long been an extensive industry. 
The few orange-trees brought into the 
Land of Flowers by the Spanish discoverers 
have bourgeoned into many, many thou- 
sands. The Saracens had brought the 
orange into Spain, when the Mohammedan 
invaders crossed Gibraltar and threatened 
the conquest of Europe. Thus one country 
and one race contributes to another. From 
Asia, through Spain, across the Atlantic, 
the orange-tree was transmitted to Florida 
and California. ‘This transition has given 
employment to many people and has made 
the luscious fruit an American product. 
The United States is a copious country: 
it has ample room for the ices of Maine, 
the hardy vegetables of the North, and for 
the banana, cotton, and citrus fruits of the 
Southland. Surely ours ought to be a land 
flowing with milk and honey, with a fruitage 
richer than the grapes of Eschol. 

All over Florida there is a stirring of 
agricultural activities. Farms have risen 
in value. The speculator and the land- 
company were naturally first in the field. 
Then the real farmer followed. Many 
decoys and false stratagems have been used 
to lure the unwary investor into unwise 
purchases and the payment of excessive 
values. It is hard for men to be rational. 
The imagination too often snares the judg- 
ment. Derelict orange groves, abandoned 
farms, the dejected remains of ‘‘boom- 
towns” tell a story of wasted energies and 
broken fortunes. Now a saner spirit pre- 
vails. Agriculture is conducted on more 
scientific principles, while there are some 
orange groves of large size,—all small in 
comparison with some of the vast California 
ranches: most of the groves are of mod- 
erate area and can be served by the labor 
of one man. 

Florida is also becoming a great vegetable 
garden. Its light soil is happily adapted 
to the raising of truck stuff. The prox- 
imity of the State to the Northern markets 
gives it an advantage over California. 
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One sad thing is the rapid deforestation 
of the State. The high price of lumber, 
the still higher price of turpentine, are caus- 
ing the destruction of the pines, which are 
one of the glories of Florida. A tree can 
be destroyed with a few strokes of the axe 
or a few turns of the saw; but it will be a 
generation before the dead tree can be re- 
placed. Shorn of many more of its pine- 
forests, Florida will be exposed to a fiercer 
rake of the sun; its beautiful lakes will 
shrivel; its water supply will suffer; its 
plumage of foliage and dark green will dis- 
appear, and thus one great charm for the 
tourist will be gone. Merciless trade has a 
ravishing hand; it plunders the mine, the 
forest, the field; it devours natural wealth; 
it sterilizes and stifles those expositions of 
wondrous beauty which gild the rough 
edges of life. 

The tour of the idle traveller of an empty 
winter must soon be over. The moving 
finger has written the word ‘‘duty’”’ on the 
dial-plate of his vagrant life. The parabola 
of a long circuit from Boston to Chicago, to 
St. Louis, to Oklahoma, to New Orleans, 
across the Gulf of Mexico, to Tampa, to 
the pine groves of Central Florida has been 
traversed. Now the Northland beckons. 
Its color is sober, its fingers are cold: the 
chill breath of the north wind brings the 
message of the ice-fields of Canada and 
the North-west. But such is the circle of 
natural law. If Nature is parsimonious to 
the North in winter, she will benignantly 
repay in the bud-crowned days of April 
and May, when the tulip, violet, hyacinth, 
and crocus lead in the dance of flowers and 
spangle the juicy fields with a kaleidoscope 
of colors. After all, Dame Nature is a just 
parent; where she does not give, she does 
not exact; where she bestows too much, 
she impoverishes; where she seems to be 
niggardly in her gifts, she often lashes the 
brain and muscle of her children into those 
activities which have developed the races 
which have done things on a large scale, 
and from which have been wrung out their 
greatest assets—self-knowledge,  self-rever- 
ence, self-control. 

PrymouTH, FLA. 


The Election of Judge Lindsey. 


“All of which I saw, and one vote of which 
I was!” 

Election day dawned bright and beautiful 
in the fair city of Denver. All good citizens 
were urged to go early to the polls. Acting 
upon this advice, I started in season, accom- 
panied by my tall daughter, who was brim- 
ming over with excitement at the thought of 
casting her first vote. As we were strolling 
leisurely along to the quiet little polling 
place of Ward 9, Precinct 7, I suddenly felt 
a small, warm, rough hand slip into mine. 
Turning in surprise, I found at my side a 
merry, bright-faced lad, with rosy cheeks 
and shining eyes, wearing a Lindsey button 
almost as big as his own radiant face. 

“Ts you a-goin’ to vote for the Jedge?’’ 
he asked, with a fascinating smile. 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

“Ts she a-going to?” pointing to the new 
voter. 

“Yes, indeed, I never could resist you, 
young man!”’ 

Being curious as to the motive of this 
small solicitor, I asked: ‘‘Why do you want 
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us to vote for the Judge? 
to you?”’ 

Taking a firmer grasp of my hand with his 
little warm finger, and with words coming 
thick and fast, ‘“‘It ain’t only me,” he said. 
“Ye see, my ma, she’s awful small, and sick- 
like, and my pa, he’s dead, and she had it 
hard ’tel she knew the Jedge. You know,” 
and the little lad’s eyes filled up for a mo- 
ment, “you know, once I was bad and went 
to the court, but the Jedge he came to see 
my ma, and he just kinder took holt on us 
all. He got some work for her and he 
cheered her up, and he told me I was the man 
of the house,’—the little chap grew tall 
when he said that,—‘‘and you know my ma 
she haint cried any since, and onct I heard her 
sing! We just love the Jedge. You will 
vote for him sure, won’t ye?” 

And this was the mighty force back of the 
election of Judge Ben B. Lindsey as Mrs. 
Sarah Platt Decker tells the story.—The 
Living Church. 


Has he been good 


Bernard Shaw on Marriage. 


In the preface to Getting Married Mr. Shaw 
is guilty of passing the jester’s limits, but 
here our complaint is chiefly that he forgets 
his jesting in dreary paradox and solemn 
sophistry. . His main object is to attack the 
existing institution of marriage and to sub- 
stitute for it divorce at will and without cause 
assigned. Side by side with his free divorce 
we are to have a wonderful new institution 
which he designates the ‘‘right to mother- 
hood.” In order to support this right and 
to obtain equality in marriage you must first, 
he tells us, give women economic indepen- 
dence. By this Mr. Shaw no doubt means 
what other socialist writers have termed 
the ‘“‘endowment of motherhood.” Unques- 
tionably, one of the greatest of social difficul- 
ties is the economic dependence of women, 
and undoubtedly we want to endow mother- 
hood. But apparently it does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Shaw that society has 
already organized a most effective form of 
the endowment of motherhood in the insti- 
tution of marriage. Consider for a moment 
what marriage means for the woman. The 
law which embodies the instinctive sense of 
the community will not give its sanction to 
the procreation of children and the establish- 
ment of a family unless the man under- 
takes to provide for the woman throughout 
her life and also to make provision for his 
and her children. No doubt the marriage 
bond is frequently broken, and no doubt it 
might be better enforced in certain respects; 
but, in spite of these imperfections, marriage 
remains the most potent instrument for the 
endowment of motherhood that can be 
imagined. ‘To suggest that it would be better 
for women to substitute for such an endow- 
ment as this a paltry five or ten shillings a 
week from the State is utterly absurd. 

Let us look at the matter in another way. 
Does Mr. Shaw really believe that the father 
counts for nothing in the family and in the 
bringing up of children? One would cer- 
tainly believe so from his preface. Women 
who object to marriage, but who want to 
have children, are, we are told, to be allowed 
by the State to have them, and are to be 
held in honor for establishing such fatherless 
families. Apparently Mr. Shaw considers 
the woman alone will be able to do with 
success the work that in the normal family 
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is done jointly by the father and the mother. 
Again, are these fatherless families, the fam- 
ilies of women who are supposed to love 
children, but hate husbands, to be restricted 
to one child? If not,—and they certainly 
cannot be, for we may be sure that the ma- 
ternal instinct will grow by what it feeds on,— 
is the father to be always the same, or is he 
to be different? But, if he is different, how 
will the institution of the mixed fatherless 
family differ from that promiscuity which we 
understand Mr. Shaw to repudiate? The 
thing is fantastic nonsense. It has been 
tried, of course, under various names in 
various times and in various places through- 
out the recorded history of mankind, but 
never with success. Christian marriage, 
however imperfect, is infinitely the best 
method of protecting women and of securing 
their continuance of the family which has 
ever been devised. 

It would not be fair to argue with Mr. Shaw 
on religious grounds; but it must not be sup- 
posed, because we argue for marriage on the 
utilitarian basis, that we do not feel and 
recognize its higher claim as a Divine insti- 
tution. In dealing with his paradoxes, 
however, we are quite content to meet him 
on his own terms. 

The truth is Mr. Shaw has got a wholly 
distorted idea of marriage. He seems to 
think that the normal marriage is one of 
jarring nerves and unkindly nagging, varied 
by actual physical violence and the com- 
munication of loathsome diseases. The act- 


ual establishment of the tie is ‘‘a general mist’ 


of error,’ and its continuance ‘‘a hideous 
storm of terror.’ Mr. Shaw will, of course, 
tell us that he has never said so. Of course, 
he is much too clever a dialectician to do 
that; but in such cases one must judge by 
the general impression created, and that is 
the general impression made by his book 
upon our mind. Before we leave the subject, 
let us say we are not alarmed by Mr. Shaw’s 
attack upon marriage. Marriage will re- 
main the best possible device for the endow- 
ment of motherhood and the protection of 
women. Just as the Atlantic beat Mrs. 
Partington, so marriage will beat Mr. Shaw. 
The Spectator. 


Utilizing Lent. 


There are some very good and very suc- 
cessful and very religious people who do not 
believe in Lent. It does not appeal to them. 
They do not care to concentrate the religion 
of a year into forty days of special observance. 
There are others who undoubtedly exagger- 
ate the value and influence of the season, 
and still others who are indifferent. But 
to all these classes Lent is a fact,—a fact 
more and more recognized in the life of the 
world. It is not only a religious and a social 
fact, it has become a commercial fact,—a 
period recognized and to which the business 
interests adjust themselves. But the chief 
fact of all is that the attention of the whole 
world is, for some reason or another,—and it 
does not matter what,—directed for a specific 
time towards religion. It does not matter 
what form of religion, it does not even matter 
whether the interest is favorable or unfavor- 
able, it is commanded. And there is the 
opportunity. When the mind is receptive 
to the consideration of religion, in the ab- 
stract or the concrete, then is the time for 
religious influences to be at work. We 
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may not want to condense a year’s religion 
into forty days, but we better not lose the 
forty days: we shall not get more until we 
utilize what we have. It is a time for the 
exercise of great wisdom and of great ac- 
tivity on the part of those who are really 
seeking the religious interests of the world. 
Adapt the season to the conditions which 
may exist, but do not miss its opportunity.— 
The Universalist Leader. 


Literature. 


THe Soca, Basis oF RELIGION. By 
Simon N. Patten. New York: the Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25 net.—‘‘Sin is Mis- 
ery; Misery is Poverty; the Antidote of 
Poverty is Income.’’ ‘These words stand 
first in Prof. Patten’s book, in which he 


‘identifies religion not with morality, but with 


social reaction against degeneration and 
vice. Religion begins not with a belief in 
God, but with an emotional opposition to 
removable ills. ‘“‘It is a psychic reaction, 
not an intellectual conviction, and its one 
essential element is its programme for saving 
social outcasts.’ “‘So long as men hope 
to be better and fear to become worse re- 
ligion cannot die out.” It is an important 
step forward that to men like Prof. Patten 
religion identifies itself with social concern. 
It has always had its basis in a deep desire 
to rescue the unfortunate; and religion, 
as the modern man understands it, impels 
him not to save sinners in a theological 
sense, but to help his brothers. That that 
religion is deepening in the world and grow- 
ing more intelligent in regard to its own 
desires and its own powers can hardly be 
doubted. Prof. Patten’s first task has been 
to outline the basal ideas on which religion 
rests, and in several chapters he discusses 
the economic interpretation of history, the 
stages of thought development, degenera- 
tion, will, character, and inspiration. He 
then brings these ideas into harmony with 
religion as it is expressed in historic insti- 
tutions and the prevailing religious sentiment. 
He believes that, if the causes of the diver- 
gence between natural religion—the religion of 
vigor and joy—and the historic religion are 
once clearly grasped, it is not difficult to 
see the possibility of their conciliation, even 
if the realization of it is remote. A purer 
social religion could not be presented than 
that which Jesus taught and to which Paul 
gave a contrasting theological setting, at 
the time a social necessity. The socializing 
of religion is not a project for the future, but 
a process already well under way; and to 
the working out of this process, full of en- 
couragement for the world, Prof. Patten’s 
book is a significant contribution. 


CATHEDRALS IN SPAIN. By John Allyne 
Gade. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $5 net.—We have many books con- 
cerning the venerable monuments of archi- 
tecture in Europe, profane and religious, 
civic and ecclesiastical. Most of them are 
written by tourists for the benefit of tourists, 
or to enhance the writer’s fame or credit 
with his bankers. Most of them are super- 
ficial, although level to the comprehension 
of the ordinary tourist. This volume is of 
quite another kind. It is written from the 
point of view of a practising architect, and 
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with the intention of setting forth in a scien- 
tific manner the history, surroundings, and 
the architectural plans of eight of the prin- 
cipal cathedrals of Spain. The author has 
studied them on the ground with all the 
enthusiasm of a poet and artist and has given 
his results with the scientific precision of 
a master workman. Combining as they do 
the supreme works of genius of Christians 
and Saracens, they stand apart from all 
other ecclesiastical structures in Europe, 
and deserve all the careful study the author 
has bestowed upon them. The various 
chapters are addressed to skilful architects, 
and yet so arranged that the intelligent 
tourist who desires to know the meaning of 
the mighty works he looks upon will find 
these descriptions level to his intelligence. 
Many full-page illustrations show the ele- 
vation of these cathedrals with many details 
of exterior and interior arrangement and 
ornamentation. A key to each cathedral 
is furnished in a carefully elaborated ground 
plan. The publishers have spared nothing 
to make the work beautiful and fitly rep- 
resentative of the subjects treated. 


THE END oF A Sonc. By Jeannette 
Marks. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.15 net.—In looking over the new 
books as they come from the press, one 
wonders often why they are so disfigured 
by illustrations and longs for the dignity 
that prefers no pictures at all. It is with 
quite another feeling that one lingers over 
the charming frontispiece of Miss Marks’s 
new book. ‘This is such a lovable picture 
that it is fit introduction to a truly lovable 
book. The acquaintance with Wales and 
the Welsh people that went into the ear- 
lier writing of Through Welsh Doorways is 
turned to good account here, where character 
is, however, the main interest. Nan, with 
her mother heart and her brave protection 
of stingy, blundering Shon, comes into her 
own at last through unexpected ways. 
These two and several other characters are 
sketched with lifelike touches, not without 
humor, and the story of life in little Bethel, 
set amid the North Welsh mountains, is told 
through their talk and experiences with 
appealing sympathy. 


UNDER THE ROOF OF THE JUNGLE. By 
Charles Livingston Bull. Boston: I. C. 
Page & Co.—These are vivid pictures of the 
deep, mysterious, silent jungle, where strange 
dramas play themselves out and tragedy 
ends the performance. Animal life in the 
wilds of Guiana forests holds the stage, and 
little account is taken of the human observer 
who watched silently by the hour to see the 
timid wild things, or climbed among the 
tangle of lianas to the roof of the jungle 
whence he might see the night wanderers 
without being seen. Wild life in South 
America is fierce, with varieties of strange 
animals of whom the stronger are the enemies 
of the weaker. The incessant warfare is 
constantly evident in these pages, yet the 
attraction of the jungle with its ‘‘amazing 
landscape’ and living color is plain also, 
though most of us timid stay-at-homes 
prefer to answer in the pages of a book. 


WELLS BrotHgers. By Andy Adams. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.20. 
This is a first-rate book for boys, based 
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on actual experiences, but introducing enough 
danger and excitement to furnish forth a 
sensational novel. How the two Wells boys 
took their start, worked hard, and eventually 
became ‘‘young cattle kings” is a story that 
is as good for boys morally as it is interesting. 
The siege of the wolves is one of the im- 
portant episodes, and another describes 
an Indian scare, an experience not devoid of 
humor. 


Miscellaneous. 


Outside a City Wall is Rev. William Allen 
Knight’s word for Passion Week. He 
renders his readers the service of letting them 
share his personal experiences in contem- 
plating Gethsemane, Calvary, and the 
Garden, too. It is written with simplicity 
and yet with emotional intensity and has an 
especial timeliness at this season. It is 
published by the Pilgrim Press. (50 cents 
net.) 


Doubleday, Page & Co. are the publishers 
of Joyce of the North Woods ($1.20), the latest 
novel of Harriet TI. Comstock, in which the 
writer has come into her kingdom of careful 
character study and vivid dramatic effects. 
The plot of the story is unusual and its out- 
come not easily foreseen. Its appearance in 
serial publication has only helped its sale as 
a novel, and it promises to rank high among 
the best sellers. There is already talk of 
dramatization. In this case the author has 
been helped out by the illustrator, something 
which seldom happens. 


Among the books which have an especial 
timeliness as the closing days of Lent are 
upon us is The Heart of the Master, in which 
William Burnet Wright, D.D., gives a 
presentation of the events of Passion Week. 
He begins with the feast at Bethany, be- 
cause he believes that the words spoken 
then by Jesus to Mary reveal the most that 
we can know of the emotions excited in him 
by the events which gave Holy Week its 
name. A remarkable chapter is that in 
which Dr. Wright summons argument and 
appeal in defence of his belief that the cry 
of Jesus upon the cross, ““My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’’ was no wail of 
despair, but a shout of triumph, wrongly 


understood and transmitted. If it were 
otherwise, ‘‘consider,” he says, ‘‘what 
follows. Simply this: the ruin of our 


religion. The foundation of our faith would 
be not only shaken, but destroyed. Our 
hopes would go down as a house built upon 
the sand.” Dr. Wright’s earnest convic- 
tions in regard to these words, and certain 
other apparent inconsistencies in words or 
deeds of the closing week, are said to 
have brought comfort to many and Dr. 
Wright sends out this book in the hope that 
others may share the same sense of relief. 
It is published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. ($1.25 net.) 


Magazines. 


Under the title of ‘“‘The Thin Crust of 
Civilization,’ in the American Magazine 
for April, Ray Stannard Baker reviews the 
story of the tragedy which took place last 
July in Newark, Ohio, where the entire town > 
broke out into lawlessness and lynched a 
boy, nineteen years old, who was a United 
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States Deputy Marshal attempting to per- 
form his duty. Mr. Baker analyzes the 
causes which were responsible for this out- 
break and fixes the blame on the big brew- 
eries and wholesale liquor merchants who 
abetted the local dealers in breaking the 
law. ‘Three other articles in this issue are 
“The Injustice of Personal Property Taxa- 
tion,’ by Albert J. Nock; ‘‘The Principles 
of Scientific Management,” by Frederick W. 
Taylor, the originator of the new scientific 
theories; and an article by Albert W. At- 
wood on ‘“‘The Great Express Monopoly,” 
in which he describes the deal and contract 
between the United States Express Com- 
pany and the government whereby the 
latter has been obliged to pay unfair profits. 


The leading article in the April Forum is 
a complete study of the reasons which 
are drawing attention to the question of a 
Second National Convention to revise the 
Constitution. Its scope of action and the 
pressing problems with which it would have 
to deal are ably presented.. The author is 
Mr. Edward IL. Andrews of the New York 
Bar. Dr. F.C. Walsh, in ‘The Problem 
of Rabies,’’ makes a strong appeal, supported 
by facts, for a systemaic effort to stamp 
out rabies. H. A. Austin explains the need 
for a Federal “‘Children’s Bureau’”’ for the 
protection of our ‘Infant Industry ’’—which 
at least deserves no less consideration than 
our agricultural and other industries. James 
Boyle gives an account of the present Tariff 
Board and explains the intention of the bill 
that was blocked by “‘filibusters’’ in the 
closing stages of the old Congress. Van 
Wyck Brooks writes on ‘‘Vernon Lee,” 
and Montrose M. Joses on “‘The Disinte- 
gration of the Theatre.’ ‘There is an un- 
usual short story—‘ Conscience’’—by Marian 
Cox and a poem by Louis How. 


In the Atlantic for March, the place of 
honor is given to ex-Mayor McClellan, who 
discusses “‘The Tendency of Municipal 
Government in the United States.” W. C. 
Brownell contributes a scholarly and il- 
luminating paper on ‘Criticism,’ while 
Prof. Harrison $. Smalley pours hot shot 
into the ranks of the legal fraternity by his 
flat-footed examples of the manner in which 
laws are nullified by judicial interpretation. 
The question of ‘‘ Educational Efficiency,” 
which at the moment is a subject of much 
discussion, is ably considered by Henry D. 
Bushnell, and Herbert W. Horwill writes 
about “The New Missionary Outlook.” 
“The Embarrassed Eliminators,” a graceful 
little paper by E. V. Lucas, one of Elia’s 
most sympathetic biographers, and ‘‘Why 
Not?” by Ellwood Hendrick, will appeal to 
all readers with a sense of humor. Mention 
should also be made of Dean Hodge’s re- 
ligious paper, ‘Christ among the Doctors,”’ 
and especially of Rose Strunsky’s paper on 
“Tolstoy and Young Russia,’’ which draws 
a portrait of the great Russian as radicals 
view him, and Robert H. Schauffler’s “ Fid- 
dler’s Lure.”’ John Muir writes the last 
page of his journal of the Sierra in this issue 
of the Alf/antic, which also contains another 
instalment of John Galsworthy’s novel, 
“The Patricians.”’ There are poems in 


‘the number by Fannie Stearns Davis and 


Charles Lemmi, short stories by Caroline 
Brett McLean and Melville Davisson Post 
and a bountiful Contributors’ Club. 
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The first issue of the American Economic 
Review, published by the American Eco- 
nomic Association, has just appeared. ‘This 
new quarterly, which takes the place of the 
Economic Bulletin and the Monographs pre- 
viously published, contains a variety of de- 
partments,—leading articles, reviews with 
titles and annotations of new books, ab- 
stracts of documents, reports and periodicals, 
and general notes. The four leading articles 
are: ‘‘Some Unsettled Problems of Irriga- 
tion,” by Prof. Katharine Coman; ‘“‘How 
Tariffs Should Not be Made,” by Prof. F. W. 
Taussig; ‘“‘Seasonal Variations in the New 
York Money Market,’’ by Prof. E. W. Kem- 
merer; “Promotion of ‘Trade with South 
America,’ by Prof. David Kinley. In ad- 
dition there are briefer communications on 
“Kast Indian Immigration to the Pacific 
Coast’’ and “‘Notes on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bills.” About forty books are 
reviewed. The periodical entries number ap- 
proximately 450 and cover about 25 pages. 
The reviews, notes, and abstracts are con- 
veniently arranged under topical headings, so 
as to facilitate reference to any particular 
branch of economic study. The design is to 
make the journal a craftsman’s tool. The 
Review is conducted by a board of editors 
chosen by the American Economic Associa- 
tion, and the managing editor is Prof. Davis 
R. Dewey of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The American Economic As- 
sociation welcomes to its membership al per- 
sons interested in economic inquiry, and ap- 
plication should be made to its secretary, 
Prof. TI. N. Carver, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Books Received. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James 
Hastings, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of John A. 
Selbie, M.A., D.D. 
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THE CHURCH WHICH LIETH 
FOURSQUARE 


BY 
Rev. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES 


There is more than one gate into the City of 
God, the Kingdom of Heaven. Let the Church 
Universal catch the vision of the city which lieth 
foursquare, with gates on the east and north 
and south and west; let her give up the notion 
that the City of God has only one gate through 
which men and women can pass into the King- 
dom of spiritual peace and power; and heresy 
trials would cease all over Christendom, ecclesi- 
astical persecution would be a relic of the Dark 
Ages, justice and sympathy would dictate the 
policy of every council and presbytery and 
conference, love would be the motive-power of 
every ecclesiastical act, moral and_ religious 
fruitfulness the test of spiritual vitality. Too 
long have men seen but one gate, and that in 
their own corner of the Kingdom of God. 
Now it is high time that men should open their 
eyes more widely and behold the many gates 
through which from age to age the multitudes 
of truth-seekers pour into the realm of faith. 
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The Dome. 
Old Feende: 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


We may meet old friends again 

If we stroll in field and lane. 

First we’ll go, down through the wood, 
You in your red cloak and hood. 
Maybe the old wolf will be 

Hiding there behind some tree. 


Then we'll climb the nearest hill, 
To meet jolly Jack and Jill; 
But we’ll have to hurry down 
Before the beggars come to town. 
Way down thro’ the garden walk 
There is Jack-on-his-Bean-stalk. 


We'll be tired and hurry home, 
We'll want more than just a bone. 
Like that little Tommy Tucker, 
We’ll sing loudly for our supper, 
Until good old Mother Hubbard 
Looks within her funny cupboard. 


Polly’ll put the kettle on; 

Jack Horner brings his pie along. 
We will put in our four thumbs, 
Quickly pull out four big plums. 
Then, like darling, wee Bo-Peep, 
We will lie right down and sleep. 


In our dreams our minds let loose, 
We may be kids of Mother Goose. 


The Pupil and the Bird.* 


BY ANNIE BARBER CLARKE, 


In the Eastern land it was usual for a pupil 
to live in the house with his teacher till he 
had learned many lessons. "Then the teacher 
would say, ‘You may go. Farewell.” 
But the pupil would not go till he had first 
asked, “‘What may I give you, dear teacher, 
in return for all that you have taught me?’’ 
At these words the teacher would name his 
fee. The pupil would pay this and set out 
on his way. 

One day a young pupil, named Gavala, 
went to the teacher with whom he had studied, 
and the teacher said to him, “You may go, 
Gavala.”’ So the pupil asked, ‘‘What may I 
give you in return for all you have taught 
me?’’ But the teacher only said, ‘‘ You may 
go.” Again the pupil asked, ‘‘What may I 
give you?” and again the teacher said, “‘ You 
may go.’’ A third time the pupil asked, 
“What may I give you?” 

‘Then the teacher, vexed that Gavala would 
not accept his kindness and go without pay- 
ing any fee, thought to himself, ‘‘If my pupil 
will not accept my kindness, I will name a fee 
that he can never pay.” Speaking with a 
stern voice he said, ‘‘Bring me eight hundred 
steeds as white as the rays of the moon and 
each with one black ear.” 

Gavala went away sadly, and after he had 
walked a short time he sat down by the road- 
side and began to mourn his fate. 

“What can I do?” he thought. 
never give my teacher what he asks. 
as well die.” 

Just then he looked up and saw coming 
toward him the bird Garuda, the strongest 
bird in the world with the most beautiful 
feathers. The bird saw that the boy looked 
unhappy, and, like the kind creature that he 
was, set about cheering him up. 


* An Eastern Tale retold for Children. 


“T can 
I may 
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“T am your friend, Gavala,”’ he said, ‘(and 
I will take you on my back and fly with you 
through the air. Do you wish to go north 
or south or east or west?”’ 

Then Garuda told of the wonderful sights 
he had seen as he had travelled in all direc- 
tions; and Gavala, delighted with his stories, 
said he should like to go east. Garuda flew 
so fast that he made the wind whistle through 
the trees as he passed. Gavala kept his 
eyes shut most of the time, and, when he 
opened them, he could see nothing but the 
soft feathers all about him from which sparks 
flew, so swiftly the bird was moving. 

When it was growing late, they alighted on 
the top of a lofty mountain where a beau- 
tiful lady lived all alone. She was good to 
them and gave them some cooked food and 
bade them rest there till morning. When 
the two awoke in the morning, both were 
frightened and sad, for a strange thing had 
happened. Garuda’s wings had fallen off, 
and there seemed to be no way of leaving 
the lofty mountain. When the beautiful 
lady appeared, Garuda told her his trouble 
and begged her to help him. The lady 
smiled and brought joy to the hearts of the 
two travellers; for she said, “Take back 
your wings and cast your fears away.”’ 

The bird spread his wings and flew away as 
happy as a bird can be when the air fans his 
feathers. But he soon saw that his compan- 
ion was still sad and asked him the reason. 

“‘Alas!”? said Gavala. ‘‘How can I 
live? My teacher bade me bring him eight 
hundred steeds as white as the rays of the 
moon and each with one black ear. I know 
not where to find these steeds, nor can I buy 
them even if I find them.” 

“Cheer up, my friend,’ was. the bird’s 
answer. ‘‘I know a king who is very rich. 
We will go to him and perhaps he will help.” 

So they went to the palace of King Yayati 
and begged him to give them eight hundred 
steeds as white as the rays of the moon and 
each with one black ear. 

The king answered gravely, saying: ‘‘ Thou- 
sands of steeds wander through my pastures, 
but none of them are white as the rays of the 
moon with one black ear. Yet, asit is wrong 
for a king, when asked to give, to give noth- 
ing, listen! I have a daughter who is good 
and beautiful. Her I will give to you.” 

Gavala took the maiden on his back, and 
the three went away to the court of another 
king. He heard their story and made answer 
in these words: ‘‘Thousands of horses are 
wandering through my pastures, and of these 
two hundred are as white as the rays of the 
moon, with one black ear. These steeds I 
will give you; for it is wrong for a king, when 
asked to give, to give nothing.”’ 

Then the bird, bearing the two on his back 
and driving before him the two hundred 
steeds, went on to the court of another king. 
This king as well had two hundred steeds 
which he gave them. The bird bearing the two 
on his back and driving before him the four 
hundred steeds went to the court of another 
king. This king bad two hundred steeds 
which he gave them. 

When they had left the court of this king 
behind them, the bird Garuda paused in his 
flight. He knew many strange things that 
men did not know. One of the things he 
knew was that, except the six hundred steeds 
which he was driving before him, all the 
steeds white as the rays of the moon and hay- 
ing one black ear had been swept away by 
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the current of a swift river and had been 
drowned. 

So he said to his friend: ‘“‘Gavala, there 
are no more steeds like ours in the world. 
Go now to your teacher and give him these 
steeds, and give him, too, this beautiful 
maiden. Surely he will accept what you 
bring.’ Gavala agreed, and they went on to 
the home of the teacher. 

When they drew near, the teacher came out 
to meet them. At the sight of the six hun- 
dred steeds he marvelled, for he had not 
thought there were in the world so many as 
six hundred steeds as white as the rays of the 
moon and each with one black ear. But, 
when -he saw the king’s daughter, he was more 
delighted than with many hundred white 
steeds, and he took her for his wife. 

Then the teacher smiled on his pupil and 
said, ‘‘You may go, Gavala.’”’ So Gavala 
and Garuda went happily on their way. 


Dot’s World. 


“‘Oh, dear me!’’ said Dot, crossly, ‘‘this is 
a horrid old world. It’s the very worst 
world ever was!” 

Aunt Meg smiled. 

“ve been thinking it was a real nice 
world, Dot. What is the matter with it?”’ 

“Tt rained all the morning,’”’ said Dot, ‘‘and 
I couldn’t go down to play with Nellie; and 
I’ve nuffin’ to do, and I’m tired of all my 
books and games. Nobody pays any ’ten- 
tion to me, and it’s a horrid old world.” 

Aunt Meg laid down her work and looked 
seriously at seven-year-old Dot. Dot liked 
to have people look seriously at her, it made 
her feel so nice and grown up. 

“T don’t really think it’s a horrid world. 
Dot,” she said. ‘‘It is just the kind of world 
we make it. Would you like a recipe for 
making it a nice world?” 

*°Course I would,’ said Dot, promptly. 

“Then,” said Aunt Meg, decidedly, ‘you 
must go and do things for other people.” 

“What things?”’ asked Dot, opening her 
eyes. > 

“Oh, I can’t tell you that. You must find 
out what things for yourself.” 

“Are you in earnest?’’ demanded Dot. 

“JIndeedIlam. Justtrymyrecipe. You'll 
see that it will change your opinion about 
the world.” 

Privately Dot didn’t believe that it would. 
She wasn’t at all sure she knew just what 
Aunt Meg meant, but she thought it over 
carefully as she went downstairs. 

In the sitting-room she saw grandma get- 
ting ready to wind a skein of yarn over two 
chairs. Dot knew it made grandma’s arms 
and rheumatic fingers ache to wind yarn; 
but Dot didn’t like it either, and she was just 
slipping out when she thought of what Aunt 
Meg had said. Was this what she meant? 

“Grandma, I’ll wind your yarn for you,” 
she said. 

And wind it she did. When it was done, 
grandma gave her a kiss and a pineapple 
drop. 

“T’m ever so much obliged to you, dearie. 
You're a thoughtful girl.” 

Dot slipped out to the kitchen, and there 
was Nora getting ready to bake a cake. 

“Can’t I seed those raisins for you, Nora?” 
she said. 

“Sure, and it’s meself that'll be obliged 
to yez if yez will,’ said Nora, heartily. ‘‘I’ve 
got forty other things to do. If ye'll seed 
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the raisins for me, I’ll bake yez two little 
pattypans out of the cake for your doll house.” 

“Where is Ethel?’’ said mamma, coming 
into the kitchen when the raisins were done. 
“T want her to amuse Bobby while I stitch 
up her shirt-waist.”’ 

“Ethel is busy doing arithmetic for Mon- 
day,’ said Dot. ‘‘I’ll play with Bobby, 
mamma.” 

So for an hour Dot played woolly bear 
and building house with two-year-old Bobby. 

“That’s my little woman,” said mamma. 

When Bobby fell asleep, six-year-old Teddy 
strayed in with tears on his face. 

“T tan’t learn my letters,’’ he sobbed. 

“Oh, yes, you can,’’ said Dot, brightly. 
“T’ll help you. Come along: we’ll go up to 
the hall window-seat and find out all about 
them.”’ 

In half an hour’s time Teddy had got his 
alphabet so well straightened out that he 
knew every letterinit. Then Dot ran down 
to the Corners and did an errand for Ethel, 
for the rain had stopped, and the sun was 
shining gloriously. The flowers in Dot’s gar- 
den plot were all wide open and fresh when 
she came back. 

“T b’lieve I'll pick a bunch and take them 
down to old Mrs. Brown,” said Dot to her- 
self. ‘‘I know she likes flowers, and she 
hasn't any.” 

“Bless your little heart, dearie!’’ said Mrs. 
Brown, as she took the big, sweet bouquet 
of blossoms. ‘“‘It’s a sweet thing of you to 
think of bringing me such lovely flowers. 
I’ve been wishing for some all day. And 
you’re like a flower yourself, pet.” 

That evening Aunt Meg came into the 
little white bedroom where Dot had just 
gone to bed. 

“Well, Dot, what do you think of the 
world now?”’ she asked merrily. 

“Tt’s a nice, splendid world,’’ said Dot. 
“T’m ever so much obliged to you for your 
recipe, Aunt Meg, and I’m going to use it 
every day.’—L. M. Montgomery,-in Zion’s 
Herald. 


Fred and the Mice. 


Fred was a little five-year-old boy. In 
the evening, when he went to bed, he was 
obliged to go through an unused room, where 
the mice seemed to hold possession. When 
he heard them gnawing, he would cry, in a 
cowardly way, for his mother to come to him. 

One evening his mother was sick and his 
nurse was away from home. There was no 
one there but his papa, who was in the sitting- 
room reading his paper. He told Fred it 
was time for him to go to bed. 

“O papa, will you not take me to bed? I 
do not like to go through that room alone.”’ 

“What do you fear?” asked his father. 

“T am afraid of the mice; and I believe 
there are rats, too.” 

“Tf that is all,’’ answered his father, “I 
can soon help you.” 

He took pen, ink, and paper, and quickly 
wrote the following:— 

“To all the rats and mice in this house: 
I hereby command you to let my little son 
go through all the rooms of this house un- 
molested. Any rat or mouse that does 
not obey will be dealt with according to 
law.” 

The father signed and then read the paper 
to his son. Fred took it, thanked him, said 
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“good-night”’ very prettily, and went to 
bed. He was no longer afraid. 

When he came to the door of the room, 
he stopped, and said in a loud voice, ‘‘Rats 
and mice, you cannot hurt me; for here is 
my pass.’ And so he did every night after- 
ward, until he became a large boy, and 
was no longer afraid of rats and mice.— 
From the German. 


The Woodpecker. 


The woodpecker is such a bore! 
He’s always knocking at the door 
Of some old tree with horrid din, 
To see if any one is in. 
He’s never welcome where he goes, 
Because he’s greedy, I suppose. 
The trees all sigh beneath their breath, 
“Oh, dear! He bores us ’most to death!”’ 
— Abbie Farwell Brown. 


Grandma’s Pioneer Doll. 


One winter day when the cities of the 
East were buried in snowdrifts, rain was 
falling in Southern California. It beat 
steadily, drearily, upon the roof of a bunga- 
low in Los Angeles. Ranchmen needed 
the rain and mocking birds sang for joy; 
brown hills turned green and wild flowers 
sprang from the earth ready to show their 
colors at the first glimpse of sunshine. 

Little Alice was the only one in the bun- 
galow who noticed that the rain had a dreary 
sound. Mother and grandma were busy with 
mending and other tasks sometimes neglected 
in that summer land. The Japanese maid 
was the first to notice that little Alice looked 
most unhappy. 

“T like-ee rain-ee,” said the maid. 
no like-ee?”’ 

“No, I-no like-ee,’’ Alice replied, wiping 
away tears with her apron. 

“Sun-ee shine-ee to-morrow,’ the maid 
suggested. 

“But it’s to-day. I’m lonesome,” wailed 
Alice, burying her face in her arms to have 
what she called a “‘good cry.” 

“Dear me!”’ exclaimed grandma, looking 
up from the basket of stockings she was 
darning; “I suppose Barbara is lonely too. 
She didn’t like rainy days either!’’ 

Barbara was the doll that had crossed the 
Rockies with grandma in the year 1849. 

“T think I would feel better if I could see 
Barbara,’ Alice suggested, smiling through 
her tears. “‘I haven’t seen her since last 
winter. And I believe I might ‘like-ee 
rain-ee’ if you’d tell me how you took care 
of Barbara all the way to California.” 

“T no like-ee that doll-ee,’”’ the Japanese 
maid remarked when she saw Barbara. ‘‘She 
look-ee funny!” 

Barbara was like dolls you may have seen 
in museums in Massachusetts,—strangely 
shaped dolls from France with long, slim 
bodies and short little arms that didn’t 
reach to their waists. Barbara was at least 
forty years old when she was given to grand- 
ma. A sea-captain had brought her to Salem 
and given her to grandma’s mother long ago. 

Dolls were not common in those days, and, 
when Barbara was given to grandma, no one 
had ever played with her—which may ac- 
count for the sad expression of her face. 
Barbara never smiles. 

Grandma was a little girl ten years old 
when her family moved to California from 
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Ohio. Many other families went with them 
in a long wagon-train. 

That rainy day in Los Angeles grandma 
once more told Alice the story of the long 
journey,—how she rode by day in a wagon 
drawn by eight oxen; how they camped at 
night, and the good times the children en- 
joyed playing around the camp-fires or lis- 
tening to the grown folk tell stories. Grand- 
ma’s only sorrow was that Barbara lay 
packed away in a trunk, where she saw 
nothing of the new country. Grandma was 
sure that Barbara felt lonely. 

One day when the long wagon-train was 
crossing the plains a dreadful thing hap- 
pened. A herd of buffalo came charging 
across country and dashed straight through 
the wagon-train. The wonder is that no one 
was killed. Baggage was scattered over the 
plains, the trunk in which Barbara was 
packed burst open, and that doll, brought 
from France by a sea-captain, was thrown 
into a clump of bushes. One of the teamsters 
found her or Barbara might have been car- 
ried into captivity by the Indians. 

After that grandma was allowed to take 
care of her precious Barbara all the way to 
California. 

“But I’ve always noticed,” said grandma, 
when the story was finished, ‘I’ve always 
noticed that Barbara doesn’t like rainy days.” 

“Why, grandma,” replied little Alice, ‘“‘I 
forgot that it was raining. I’ll sing to Bar- 
bara this afternoon, and rock her and cuddle 
her beside the grate fire, and to-morrow, I 
think, the sun will shine.” 

That afternoon the maid interrupted a tea- 
party by saying to Alice, who was at that 
moment pouring a cup of cambric tea for the 
pioneer doll,— 

“Vou like-ee rain-ee, yes?”’ 

“Yes, Matu,” agreed Alice, ‘“‘I like-ee 
rain-ee. Barbara she like-ee rain-ee, too!’’— 
Frances Margaret Fox, in the Interior. 


A Vigilant Rooster. 


The owner of a rooster in Middletown, 
N.Y., had his attention attracted some even- 
ings ago by his strange behavior. He came 
to the back door, making a peculiar sound 
and appearing somewhat excited. When 
they looked up, the bird ran to the hen- 
house and again to the back door, as though 
he wished somebody to follow him. After 
this performance had been repeated several 
times, the owner went out to see what was 
the matter. The rooster led the way to the 
coop, where the owner found the hens on 
the ground and the pole down on which 
they roosted. He put up the pole; and the 
rooster sprang upon it, evidently glad that 
his mission had been accomplished. He 
called the others around him, and they slept 
together in peace. 


Inconvenient. 


One day, recently, when a teacher was 
reading the old story of the Roman who 
swam three times across the river Tiber before 
each meal, or something to that effect, a 
little chap in the room began to smile. The 
teacher turned to him and said: “Willie, 
what’s the matter? Don’t you suppose a 
powerful Roman could do that?” ‘‘Tain’t 
that,” replied Willie, “but what I was wonder- 
ing was why he didn’t swim her four times 
so he’d be back where his clothes was.’ 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The appearance of these notes in the 
Christian Register has been interrupted by 
other and pressing duties, but will now be 
resumed, though some of the information 
sought to be conveyed may prove to be be- 
lated. 

The long-awaited English report of the 
Berlin World-Congress of Free Christians 
and other Religious Liberals, edited by 
Charles W. Wendte and V. D. Davis, went 
to press last month in Germany, and copies 
should reach this country within a fortnight. 
It will make a large bound octavo volume 
of some six hundred pages, and contain 
practically all the papers and proceedings 
of the Congress in English, except that, for 
various reasons, most of the French ad- 
dresses are given in that tongue. The price 
of the volume, duty and postage paid, is 
$2. Orders may be sent to the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, the Universalist Book Room, 
359 Boylston Street, Boston, and G. E. 
Stechert & Son, 9 East 16th Street, New 
York City. In the mean time the German 
publishers have issued in pamphlet form a 
number of the addresses contained in this 
volume, as follows:— 

“The Twofold Gospel in the New Testa- 
ment,’’ by Prof. Harnack, D.D., of Berlin, 
12 cents net; ‘‘ Does the New Testament gain 
or lose in Significance for Religious Life 
by Historical Criticism?’’ by Prof. von 
Soden, D.D., of Berlin, 12 cents net; ‘‘The 
History of Religion and the Science of the 
Old Testament,’ by Prof. Gunkel of Giessen, 
12 cents net; ‘‘Philosophy and Theology 
in the Nineteenth Century,”’ by Prof. Dorner, 
D.D., of Kénigsberg, 25 cents net; ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion and Ethics,” by Prof. Titius of Géttin- 
gen, 20 cents net; ‘Theological Study in its 
Relation to the Church,” by Prof. Weinel of 
Jena, 12 cents net; ‘‘The Art of Preaching 
in Germany,’ by Prof. Nierbergall, of 
Heidelberg, 12 cents net; ‘Religious Edu- 
cation in Germany,” by Prof. Baumgarten 
of Kiel, 12 cents net; ‘‘The Significance of 
the Personality of Jesus,” by Prof. Bousset 
of Gottingen, 12 cents net; “The Possibility 
of Free Christianity,’ by Prof. Troeltsch 
of Heidelberg, 12 cents net; ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
Liberalism and the Free Religious Com- 
munities,’ by Prof. Schieler of Danzig, 
12 cents net; ‘‘The Significance of Judaism 
for Religious Progress,” by Prof. Cohen of 
Marburg, 12 cents net; “What we Want,” 
by Prof. Schrempf of Stuttgart, 12 cents net; 
“The Religion of Schiller and Goethe,” by 
Bornhausen, Licentiate in Marburg, and 
Pfarrer Jaeger of Freiburg i. Br., 12 cents 
net; “‘The Religious Views of Bjoernson 
and Ibsen,” by Rev. Kristofer Janson of 
Christiania, 12 cents net; ‘“‘God and Re- 
ligions,’’ by Dr. Whotzy, Ludwigshafen, 
12 cents net; ‘‘The Theological and Prac- 
tical Issues of Biblical Criticism,’ by Prof. 
Bacon, Newhaven, 12 cents net. 

The addresses made at the five depart- 
ment meetings in Berlin on Religion and 
Socialism, Religion and Temperance, Re- 
ligion and Woman, Religion and Universal 


Peace, and Modernism have also been printed | 


separately in five pamphlets, which may now 
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The second volume of the German Report 
of the Berlin Congress has been issued and 
should reach this country forthwith. It 
may be obtained, together with the first 
volume, from the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Boston, and from G. E. Stechert 
& Son, Foreign Booksellers, 9 East 16th 
Street, New York City. The price for the 
two volumes, unbound, is $2, and they are 
not sold separately. This report has been 
very successful in Europe, and a second 
edition of two thousand copies is now in press. 
Some of its addresses, printed separately, 
have reached a sale of thousands. ‘ \ 

Our French liberal allies have decided to 
issue forthwith a volume of Berlin Congress 
addresses in their idiom. The Protestant 
of Paris contains a long reprint and review 
of Rev. T. R. Slicer’s paper at the Congress 
on “A Survey of Liberal Religion in the 
United States.” 

The echoes of the late Congress are still 
reverberating in Europe, especially in Ger- 
many, whose religious newspapers are much 
occupied with discussions, favorable and 
unfavorable, concerning its utterances and 
aims. The Christliche Welt (No. 9) contains 
a particularly discriminating review of the 
utterances of the German professors at the 
Congress, by Hans Poehlmann. 

Dr. Harnack’s address at the Berlin Re- 
ligious Congress made upon some hearers 
the impression that he had modified the views 
expressed in “‘What is Christianity?” In 
an interview in London recently mention 
of this elicited from Prof. Harnack the re- 
mark: ‘The lectures contained in the volume 
were delivered to young men in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and their main object was 
to present the historical aspect of Christi- 
anity. In my address at the Berlin Congress 
I dwelt upon the spiritual essence of religion 
as a transforming power in the life of man.” 

On March 8 there was held at Essex Hall, 
London, an interesting and enjoyable re- 
union of the British delegates who went to 
the Berlin International Congress last August, 
and some forty of whom extended their trip 
to participate in the Unitarian Francis 
David anniversaries in Hungary, as well as 
to take in the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 
There was a large attendance. Refreshments 
were served and personal greetings and con- 
versation led up to the addresses. Mr. W. 
Blake Odgers, K.C., LL.D., in the happy 
genial way, so characteristic of him, took the 
chair, addressed his auditors as “Fellow 
Pilgrims,” and introduced in succession 
Rev. Charles Hargrove, president of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and Dr. C. Herbert Smith of London, whose 
remarks and reminiscences added greatly to 
the pleasure of the meeting. A goodly 
number of lantern slides, many of them taken 
from negatives prepared by members of the 
party, were shown. ‘The Hungarian national 
anthem was sung. An address of sympathy 
with Rev. Carl Jathro of Cologne, now the 
centre of orthodox persecution in Germany 
for his brave avowal of liberal opinions in 
religion, was voted and sent to that noble 
ally of free Christianity. The meeting was 
conducted throughout with great spirit. 

We are glad to state that a similar reunion 
of American delegates to last summer’s in- 
ternational meetings will be held during 
anniversary week (on May 22) in Boston. 


be obtained from the American Unitarian | It is hoped that there will be a large attend- 
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ance, and that those who cannot come will 
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write or telegraph their greetings. Rev. 
Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee’s delightful sketches 
of his summer’s European trip in connection 
with these European meetings, which have 
been appearing in his paper, the Unzirersal- 
ist Leader, for some months past, are to 
be preserved in book form. The volume is 
in press and will appear forthwith. 

The Unitarian Magazine of Hungary, 
edited by Prof. George Boros, D.D., pub- 
lished a complete report of the Francis 
David celebration last summer. A _ fac- 
simile edition of~Francis David’s first Uni- 


|tarian-book, issued in 1567, has also been 


published. It is introduced by an essay 
on the theological views of David, by Prof. 
Boros. The Francis David Association has 
issued a volume on Unitarianism in the days 
of Francis David and after. It contains 
also the addresses given before the Associa- 
tion last summer in Kolozsvar by Prof. 
Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter and Rev. Dr. C. W. 
Wendte. The Ministers’ Union has issued 
a popular biography of Bishop David and a 
volume of sermons by representative preach- 
ers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The supplement to the Japan Weekly 
Mail contains a three-column editorial re- 
view of the present writer’s Summary and 
Appreciation of the Fifth World-Congress 
of Religious Liberals at Berlin. The writer 
of the review seems entirely in sympathy 
with the aims of the Congress, and must be 
counted as a new and valuable ally for our 
cause in the Land of the Rising Sun. The 
supplement itself, in which this article 
appears, is a remarkable indication of the 
interest taken in religious and philosophical 
questions in Japan. It consists of twelve 
pages, of which five or six are devoted to 
religion and philanthropy. The extracts 
from other Japanese journals, under the 
heading ‘‘ Monthly Summary of the Japanese 
Religious Press,’ show that the general 
trend of thought in Japan is towards liberal, 
as distinguished from dogmatic Christianity, 
and universal in place of particularist re- 
ligion. We would that the requisite space 
were ours to quote from an illuminating 
broad-minded article on the “Personality of 
Christ,” by Dr. Gulick, which might have 
been written by a Unitarian theological pro- 
fessor. We are pleased to note that the 
Unitarian Review, The Cosmos (Rikugo 
Zasshi) edited by Rev: H. Minami, is often 
quoted from. The last number contains 
an article of twenty-five pages by Prof. 
Abe on ‘‘The Old Mortality and the New,” 
in which he contrasts the “‘family’’ morality 
of Japan with the “individual” morality 
of Christian nations, and holds the latter 
in many ways preferable. 

Acting on the suggestion of our fellow- 
worker in Japan, Rev. Clay MacCauley, 
a meeting of sixteen representatives of various 
Christian denominations in Tokio was held 
in the Unitarian hall in that city to discuss 
holding a Congress of Liberals in April. 
It was decided to undertake such a meeting. 
Japanese and European members of the Con- 
gregational, Unitarian, Universalist, German 
Evangelical and other bodies were present. 
We shall await with interest the further 
reports of this undertaking. Rev. Mr. 
Uchigaki, who has been pursuing a two years’ 
course of theological study at Manchester 
College, Oxford, England, under Dr. J. 
Estlin Carpenter and others, has been invited 
to take charge of the Unitarian church pul- 
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pit in Tokio. He has accepted and will soon 
be on his way to that country, via the United 
States. It is hoped that he may be able to 
be present at our forthcoming anniversaries 
in Boston. Mr. Uchigaki attended our 
Berlin Congress last summer and made upon 
us the impression of a vigorous and religious 
man and minister. The faculty in Oxford 
speak of him in high terms as a student. 
Until he shall arrive Prof. Abe of the Uni- 
versity fills the pulpit in Unity Hall. He is 
a man of unusual ability, and his congre- 
gations are excellent. A successor to Rev. 
Mr. Kanda as secretary has not yet been 
permanently appointed. 

We are gratified to be able to report that 
Rev. Mr. MacCauley, our trusted agent in 
Japan, is justifying the anticipation of those 
under whose auspices he has resumed his 
advisory and friendly work in Japan. Under 
his wise, patient, experienced, and unselfish 
guidance the Unitarian Mission in that coun- 
try, for some time past under a cloud of 
misunderstanding and _ cross-purposes, is 
emerging into the light of united and pro- 
gressive endeavors. The future of the re- 
cently reorganized Tokio Society seems 
bright with promise. “On last Sunday in 
January,” he writes us, ‘the hall could not 
contain the audience, mostly students, who 
came to listen to a discourse on ‘The Ego, 
or Self.’ The Unity Club was in session 
the whole afternoon, and Rev. Mr. Minami’s 
Bible class, at 9 A.M., was in good form.” 


The Preacher and his Hearers: A 
Parish Questionaire. 


BY REV. FREDERIC GILL. 


On a Sunday morning in February there 
were placed in the vestibule of the Arlington 
church printed sheets containing seventy- 
six sermon topics, prefaced with this request: 
“Will you please mark with a cross the topics 
upon which you would particularly like the 
minister to preach, add any tests, themes, 
or questions in which you are especially 
interested, and return to the minister as 
early as possible.’’ One hundred and twenty- 
five of the circulars were taken away, ten 
more were sent by mail to some absentees 
who for particular reasons it was wished to 
reach, but no attempt was made to reach 
all the families in the parish. From the 
one hundred and thirty-five sheets dis- 
tributed thirty replies were received, twenty- 
seven sheets being returned and three writing 
or speaking to the minister about them. 
Only six offered any topics for consideration, 
and but ten themes were given by them. 
Three of the thirty responding wished the 
minister to follow his own inclination and 
judgment in the selection of themes. The 
number of themes printed was purposely 
large, the aim being to cover as far as pos- 
sible the many-sidedness of religious life 
and truth. An interesting fact is that where- 
as in a nineteen-year ministry here no 
sermons have called forth more hearty 
response than sermons expounding radical 
religious thought, and on social conditions 
and topics, these two classes of discourses 
received the lowest number of expressed 
preferences in the replies. Here is a curious 
contradiction. Among the themes offered by 
the parishioners were these: “‘The Church 
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of God,” ‘‘What Constitutes Forgiveness?’ 
“The Filial Spirit,” “Concentration of the 
Mind,” ‘The Pathos of Progress,” ‘The 
Durable Satisfactions of Life.” 

Such an inquiry is not broad enough to 
watrant any large generalizations, and none 
are offered here. But it is worth while to 
give the result of the inquiry. Of the thirty 
who replied to the request three did not 
express any preferences. Of the twenty- 
seven who marked topics, eleven checked 
the following: ‘‘The Bright Side of Life,” 
“How shall we deal with Trouble?” ‘The 
Use of Imperfect Lives,”’ ‘‘ Values and Ideals; 
or, What is Worth While,’ “Sermons on 
Books that are Great and Good.” Nine 
marked “Religion in the Home.” Eight 
voted for ‘“‘What is Real Faith?” ‘‘The 
Spirit of a Sound Mind,” “The Value of 
Criticism,” “‘The Treasures of the Heart,” 
“Friends and Friendship,” ‘Trust in God,” 
“Life consisteth not in an Abundance of 
Things.’’ Seven approved of ‘‘’The Resources 
of the Mind,” “A Unitarian Confession of 
Sin,” “The Worth of a Day,” “The Abundant 
Life.” Six checked ‘‘The True Function of 
the Church,” “‘Shall the United States lead 
in World Peace?” ‘‘The Strength of Joy,” 
“A Series of Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer,”’ 
“A Walk in the Fields.” Five asked for 
“The Soul’s Thirst for God and God’s 
Satisfaction for the Soul,” ‘Working out 
our Salvation,” ““Go Forward,” ‘Law and 
Order in our Country,” “The Companion- 
ship of the Lonely,” “The Supremacy of 
the Heart,” ‘‘The Unearned Increment in 
Life,’ ‘Sermons on Spiritual Heroes.” 
Four are interested in ‘‘The Greatness of 
Man,” “The Losses of Civilization,” ‘‘The 
New Optimism,” “The Unfailing Friend,”’ 
“God our Refuge and Dvwelling-Place,”’ 
“The Spiritual Weariness of Men To-day,” 
“The Hygiene of the Soul,” ‘‘What shall we 
do about our Sins?” “The Ministry of 
Beauty,’”’ “Two Kinds of Sorrow,” “A Man 
and his World,” “The Soul’s Rest,” ‘“‘He 
that Believeth shall not make Haste.” 
Three wish to hear about “First-hand 
Acquaintance with God,” “‘Meditation upon 
God,” ‘‘The Consolations of God,” ‘‘The 
Modern Fear of Life,’’ ‘The Rich and the 
Poor,” ‘The Social Conscience,” ‘‘Shall 
not God do Right?” “‘The Real Infidelity,” 
“The Rediscovery of the Religion of Jesus,”’ 
“The Deceitfulness of Riches.’’ Only two 
marked “Why Halt between Two Opinions?” 
“The Persistence of Faith,” ‘The Present 
Age,” “What’s in a Name?” ‘Praise and 
Blame,” ““Some Modern Virtues,’’ ‘‘ What 
doest Thou Here?” ‘‘The Root bears Thee,”’ 
“The Duty of Liberty and the Liberty of 
Duty,” “The Walk and the Leap,” “Biblical 
Criticism and Biblical Sanctities.’”” One 
vote was given for “Religion and Social 
Reform,” “The Withdrawal of God,’’ “‘Over- 
looked Benefactors,” ‘Gather up the Frag- 
ments,” “A Man and his Money,” “In 
Deed and in Truth,” ‘‘The Degeneracy of 
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Jeshurun,’’ ‘‘All the People.”’ Three topics 
were unmarked: ‘‘The Faith of the Unbe- 
lievers; or, The Affirmations of Radicalism,” 
“Great is the Lord,” and “Liberalism and 
the Past.” 

ArRtLincTon, Mass. 


The Falling Barriers. 


The call of Dr. Aked to a Congregational 
church has again emphasized how rapidly 
the denominational barriers are breaking 
down. The large Congregational church of 
Montclair, N.J., has called a Presbyterian 
to succeed Dr. Bradford, who has just 
passed away. There are intimations that 
a great Methodist university is making 
approaches to a Congregational minister 
to be its president. The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church has called a Con- 
gregationalist in Dr. J. H. Jowett. We 
would fill the paper with the record of 
transitions from one denomination to an- 
other during the last twenty years. It isa 
good and healthy sign, yet is fraught with 
not a few perplexing problems for the min- 
istry itself. How these problems will be 
solved remains to be seen, The student in 
the denominational divinity school expects, 
at graduation, to begin his work in one of 
the smaller churches of his own denomina- 
tion. But, if these churches feel free to call 
men of other denominations and can find a 
man, at the same price, who can preach a 
little better than he, or has had more ex-~ 
perience, it greatly lessens the number of 
churches open to him. In the same way a 
pastor of one denomination, if he shows 
growing ability, expects promotion to a 
larger church, and, if he has exceptional 
powers, naturally looks to being called to 
one of the prominent pastorates when it 
becomes vacant. But the probability in 
these days is that this prominent church 
will cast about through four denominations 
until it finds the biggest man in any one of 
them, and call him. Quite a little soreness 
has been felt because of this thing. Yet 
one hardly sees any remedy for it. One 
thing that makes it more complicated is 
that perhaps one denomination feels it much 
more keenly than the others; namely, the 
Congregational. This church is so liberal 
that it is continually calling Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, and others, but 
Baptist churches and Methodist churches 
rarely call Congregationalists. As the prac- 
tice grows, it will right itself; but meantime 
the gain for church union more than offsets 
the unfortunate complication of the ministers’ 
affairs. The gain will be permanent, while 
the problem of ministerial supply will be 
adjusted in time. Yet we do sometimes 
feel very sorry to see a man called from 
another denomination when there are two 
or three men in the denomination making 
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the call who have prepared themselves by 
long years of hard service for the larger place. 
—The Continent. 


The Warren Goddard House. 


The Warren Goddard House, situated at 
246-248 East 34th Street, New York City, 
is the Settlement House of the Friendly 
Aid Society. This Society was started in 
1892 by members of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, and a large corporate society of 
between four and five hundred members 
has been built up. Hon. George McAneny, 
president of the Borough of Manhattan, is 
president of the society. The Church of the 
Messiah is joint guardian with All Souls’ 
Church of this work. 

The work of the Warren Goddard House 
has been most encouraging this winter. 
The attendance of the clubs and classes has 
increased: conduct and work have improved, 
and the spirit of loyalty and co-operation 
have grown. About one thousand people 
come in contact with the house each week. 

The Settlement’s general efficiency, how- 
ever, is not wholly indicated by numbers or 
by club and class activities, but by the part 
it takes in neighborhood life and community 
betterment. The neighbors are constantly 
emphasizing its value and are coming for 
advice in all kinds of trouble. By co-operat- 
ing with the various charitable and social 
agencies it is enabled to help. 

The Settlement has been instrumental in 
securing many district improvements; 7.¢., 
public baths, public library, savings-bank, 
playground, new tenement to replace old, 
or old ones altered to conform to new laws. 
There are still hundreds of old tenements 
with dark bedrooms and bad ventilation. 

Now that club and class work is running 
smoothly, it is the purpose to devote more 
time to intensive neighborhood study. 
Volunteers are asked to help make a complete 
canvass of the district, to investigate each 
street, every tenement, shop, dance hall, 
moving picture show, theatre, etc. Anyone 
interested in this work who can give a little 
time, day or evening, is urged to consult 
Miss Bowles, the head-worker. 


A Jewish Army Doctor’s Useful 
Career in Turkey. 


Lieut. Col. Dr. Solomon Nahum Bey, 
physician of the Military Hospital in Sal- 
onica, has just retired after forty years of 
loyal service. An army doctor during the 
Turco-Servian War of 1876 and the Turco- 
Montenegrin War of 1877, Dr. Nahum, after 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1878, was ap- 
pointed doctor to the immigrants from Bul- 
garia, first at Xanthi, and later at Gumuld- 
jina. At the time of the annexation of Thes- 
saly to Greece, he was with his battalion at 
Larissa. Summoned to Constantinople after 
the annexation, he resided there several 
years, and from there proceeded successively 
to the Dardanelles, Scutari (in Albania), and 
Salonica. In the last-named city he re- 
ceived an urgent order to leave for Yemen, 
when the great revolt broke out there in the 
year 1891, and remained with the Expe- 
ditionary Army five years. From Yemen 
Dr. Nahum returned to Constantinople, 
and thence again he went to Salonica. He 
had scarcely settled there when the Turco- 
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Greek War commenced, and he was ap- 
pointed principal doctor at the Military 
Hospital in Caraferia. Since then he has 
worked at the Military Hospital in Salonica, 
where he exercised considerable authority 
among his medical colleagues.—Selected. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. ; 


Report on Certain Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, and California Churches. 


BY REV. HENRY W. FOOTE. 


My first stop on my journey to the Pacific 
coast was at Lincoln, Nebraska, where I 
preached on Sunday, March 5, and after- 
wards addressed the Sawyer Guild. The 
Guild is in excellent condition and consists 


almost entirely of university students, 
alert and interested. The work of the 
students who have been assisting Mr, 


Weatherly has been excellent, and nowhere 
has the value of such student work been 
more successfully illustrated. Mr, Weatherly 
has had a young man helping him the whole 
year, and now in addition has employed a 
young woman graduate for the second half 
year. I met both these assistants and found 
them a very nice pair. The Union will be 
glad to hear of the success of this venture 
at Lincoln. Mr. Weatherly hopes to be able 
to employ the same helpers next year. 

Of the churches which I visited in Colorado 
(Greeley, Fort Collins, Colorado Springs) 
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Fort Collins is the only one with a Young 
People’s Society, the other churches being 
without any active group of young people. 
At Fort Collins I addressed an evening meet- 
ing of the congregation and afterwards had 
a good deal of conversation with some of 
the young people. Rey. John C. Mitchell 
has organized them into a social club. 

There are clubs of young people at several 
of the churches I visited in California,— 
at Redlands, Pomona, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, and San José. 

At Redlands there is the Channing Club. 
At Pomona’ there is great activity. The 
assistant minister, Mr. Mac Reynolds, has 
successfully organized a large and vigorous 
Outlook Club, a kind of enterprise for which 
he is well adapted. The Outlook Club is 
apparently the successor of the Young 
People’s Religious Union there. The main- 
spring of the club is in the Unitarian Church, 
but it has many members from outside who 
do not callthemselves Unitarians. I preached 
at Pomona on Sunday, March 12, but had 
no opportunity of speaking directly to the 
club, though I met various of its members. 

On the evening of March 19 I spoke in 
the church at Los Angeles to a gathering 
supposed to include representatives of the 
Liberal Young People’s League of the Los 
Angeles church, of the Pomona Outlook 
Club, and of the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist churches at 
Pasadena and Los Angeles. The Los 
Angeles Liberal Young People’s League is 
fairly active, running largely to entertain- 
ments, but interested also in social service 
work. 

At Santa Ana there is no young people’s 
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society, though there are several active and 
energetic young people taking part in the 
church life. ‘ ¢ 

At San Diego there is an active and suc- 
cessful Outlook Club, made up of young men 
and women getting established in life. The 
society is just moving into its new building, 
with rooms admirably adapted for the Out- 
look Club’s needs; young people are affiliating 
with the church; and there is every reason 
to look forward to an era of healthful activity 
on the part of the Club. I met its members 
on the evening of March 22 and told them 
of the Young People’s Religious Union’s 
work, 

At Santa Barbara I spoke on the afternoon 
of March 25 to the club of young people 
in the parish house. The club is made up of 
boys and girls in High School,—a nice 
group,—and was organized by Rev. B. A. 
Goodridge to hold them in the church when 
they got too old for Sunday-school. Their 
activities are mostly social, but the girls 
sing in the choir, and both boys and girls 
help in various ways in the church. 

I spoke at San José, on the evening of 
March 24, to the Cranford Club of the Uni- 
tarian church. This is nominally a young 
people’s club. There is opportunity for a 
good club here on account of the presence 
of an excellent normal school in San José, 
as well as of the high school, which con- 
tributes some members. I spoke to the 
club about the Young People’s Religious 
Union work. 

I will report later on the other churches 
visited. 
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Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 
REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 
Louisville and Indianapolis. 


The “only Unitarian church in Kentucky”’ 
maintains worthily our larger gospel in this 
great State. Rev. Maxwell Savage and his 
gifted wife proved delightful hosts, Miss 
Breed’s Sunday school sustains the standard 
of reverent worship noted in a visit there 
years ago, the congregation was large,— 
remarkably so for so stormy a day,—and the 
greetings by friends old and new showed 
characteristic Southern heartiness. The 
zealot who volunteered to Mr. Savage the 
information that she had not for years 
closed her eyes at night without a prayer 
that the Unitarian church might be burned 
to the ground, and that other zealot who 
wrote a long, anonymous letter to the itiner- 
ant president of the Sunday School Society, 
after hearing his sermon of last Sunday, 
upbraiding him as a traitor to liberalism 
because he had urged so orthodox a procedure 
as the religious education of children, may 
both be dismissed as exceptions. One will 
look far for another church more splendidly 
located and housed, more ably equipped in 
pulpit, pew and teaching force, of more 
worthy history or greater usefulness in the 
community. A visit to the Sunday school, 
preaching at the morning service, and a two- 
hour conference with workers on Monday 
afternoon, gave opportunity to deliver the 
traveller’s message and to test the devoted 
service and eager desire to grow in useful- 
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ness so evident among our friends in Louis- 
ville. 

Indianapolis came next. First there was 
a complimentary luncheon at the University 
Club, tendered the itinerant and others, 
by the president of the church, at which 
the men present engaged in eager discussion 
of the deep things of religion. Then came 
dinner with esteemed kin-folk, Rev. and Mrs. 
Wicks also being guests, followed by a con- 
ference with workers at the church. Indian- 
apolis presents one of the best fields in 
America for our cause, and our people, local 
and national, have met it in creditable 
fashion. The church edifice is a model of 
beauty and adaptation. The school, per- 
haps more than any other yet visited, aims 
determinedly at the highest pedagogical 
standard. Mr. Wicks finds in this city of 
the Middle West a vastly larger field than 
New England provided, and has grown to 
the dimensions of his task. Official adviser 
to the mayor of the city, active committee- 
man on boards dealing with problems of 
health, morals, and education, he is as happy 
in his work as his people are in his leadership. 
The story of the Indianapolis church is a 
delightful chapter in our denominational 
history. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, the last 
vesper service of the present series will be 
held Sunday, April 9, at 4.30 o’clock. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Triumphs of Happiness.” 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, April 9, the morning service at 
eleven will be conducted by Rev. Francis 
G. Peabody, D.D., and the vesper service 
at four o’clock, by Rev. George Hale Reed, 
of Belmont. 


In King’s Chapel on Sunday, April 9, at 
10.30 A.M., Prof. George H. Palmer will 
preach, and in the afternoon at 3.30 Prof. 
E. C. Moore. The Wednesday noon service 
on April 12 will be conducted by Rev. 
Elmer S. Forbes. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at Barnard Memorial, Mon- 
day, April 17, 1911. Subject, ‘Training 
Children in Social Service,’”? by Mr. Oscar 
C. Gallagher. Supper at 6, address at 7.15, 
meeting adjourned at 8.30. 


Rey. Lauritz Hager-up Nissen of Superior, 
Wis., having satisfied the Committee on Fel- 
lowship of the Western States, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministry and churches. Fel- 
lowship granted March 10, 1911. Florence 
Buck, W. Hanson Pulsford, and Ernest C. 
Smith. 


Mr. Robert A. Woods of South End House 
is to speak to the Bulfinch Place Church 
Temperance Union on Wednesday evening, 
April 12, at 7.30 o’clock, his subject being 
“The Bar and Bottle Law.’’ After the ad- 
dress light refreshments will be served. 
All interested are cordially invited. 


There will be Union Services in King’s 
Chapel during Holy Week, as follows: Mon- 
day, April 10, 4.30, Prof. F. G. Peabody; 
Tuesday, April 11, 4.30, Rev. Edward Cum- 
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mings; Wednesday, April 12, 4.30, Rev. 
Charles E. Park; Thursday, April 13, 4.30, 
Rev. S. A. Eliot, and at 8 P.M. a communion 
service; Good Friday, 11 a.M., Rev. H. N. 
Brown, and at 4.30 Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street on April 10, at Ir A.M. 
Rev. W. Delos Smith of Peabody will pre- 
side. There will be a symposium on Social- 
ism. Rey. Franklin K. Gifford of Sandwich 
will speak on “‘ The Socialism that now Is”’; 
Rey. Charles F. Dole, D.D., on ‘‘Some Ob- 
stacles in the Way of Socialism’’; and Rev. 
L. M. Powers of the Universalist Church in 
Haverhill, on “ Germany a Pioneer in Evolu- 
tionary Socialism,” Meeting open to the 
public. 


Meetings. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHooL UNION.— 
The sixth regular meeting of the season was 
held in the Parish House of the church at 
Meeting House Hill, Monday evening, 
March 20, with a large attendance of dele- 
gates and guests. After the supper the meet- 
ing was called to order by the president, and 
all joined in a service of hymns and respon- 
sive readings, using the Brotherhood Ser- 
vice prepared by Mrs. Beatley. In accord- 
ance with the by-laws, an auditing commit- 
tee of two, consisting of Mr. Lincoln and Miss 
Poor, was appointed to audit the treasurer’s 
account and report at the meeting of next 
October. Referring to the story as the 
most primitive form of literature as well as 
the most universal and most enduring, and 
to the need of every teacher and mother 
studying the art of story-telling, Mr. Nash 
presented Miss Dadmun of Winchester, who 
spoke on “‘Interpretation of Bible Stories.” 
Miss Dadmun first mentioned the need of the 
right knowledge of the Bible in understanding 
its stories. There must be reverence for it, 
but not the old reverence that made of it a 
fetish; there must be knowledge of it as 
literature, that it is a library of sixty-six 
books, not a single book; and there must be 


Deaths. 


~PURDIE.—At Boston, March 
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SPENCER.—At Milford, Mass., March 19, rorz, of 
pneumonia, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Spencer, 
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sympathy with the Jewish spirit. To tell 
the stories of the Bible, only a little interpre- 
tation is needed to clear away the fog that 
seems sometimes to envelop them. This 
can be done in many cases by stopping at 
the right places. In the story of Saul seek- 
ing his father’s asses, it can be taken bodily 
by omitting passages that side-track the 
main train of thought. In interpreting 
these stories for children, one difficulty is 
the moral problem due to the difference in 
point of view in those days and in ours. 
Interpretations that falsify are not good. 
Why not say, “‘Such was the custom in those 
days”? Another difficulty is the trickery 
that was made the means of many of Israel’s 
victories, such as we find in the story of 
Sisera. The solution is in a careful selection 
and emphasis. If trickery was only an in- 
cident in the story of the faith of a nation 
in its God, tell the story placing the em- 
phasis on the faith. If the story has no 
spiritual outcome for young children, it is 
better to leave it untold. But what are we 
going to do with stories that are not immoral 
from our point of view, but unmoral, and 
what with that other obstacle for Unitarian 
teachers,—the presence of miracle? Some- 
times what seemed miraculous may now be 
explained as happening through natural 
means. This is true of the story of Moses 
crossing the Red Sea. A story like that 
of Balaam must be treated like a folk-tale. 
For those that contain a miracle in fact, such 
as the “Fall of Jericho,” an oracular method 
may be employed. After telling of the 
procession around the city, Miss Dadmun 
suggested the children could be told, ‘‘ After 
that the walls were down, as far as the Israel- 
ites were concerned.” The Bible does not 
supply background, but the teacher may get 
this from modern books on Palestine. If 
she knows Palestine and if she knows the 
poetry in her Bible, she will have no difficulty 
with her background. As to the language 
used, the speaker deplored the use of the 
vernacular in telling these stories, thus tak- 
ing from them much of their beauty. While 
not going so far as those purists who do not 
want the language of the Bible changed, she 
urged that it be so far respected that the 
story be retold in the best language possible. 
But this is the technical part, and counts 
for nothing unless you emphasize the 
truth in the story,—the revelation of God 
which we find all through the Old Testament. 
It is for that it was told, and it is that which 
makes the story worth now what it was worth 
then. Miss Dadmun then repeated the story 
of the Young David, the story of the Mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen from Acts, and, in re- 
sponse to a request for more, the story of 
Peter’s Vision at Joppa. Her reverent and 
carefully chosen language and her very’ evi- 
dent appreciation of the spiritual beauty 
of the stories made a deep impression on her 
hearers, and all felt that the speaker in her 
talk and in her illustration of it had given 
them much help on an important phase of 
their work with children. 


Churches. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Church, Rev. J. 
Adams Puffer: This church is as old as the 
town, separating from Dedham and main- 
taining public worship in 1711. Conse- 
quently this is the bicentennial year of both 
church and town. This will be celebrated 
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by different observances during the year. 
The anniversary of the signing of the cove- 
nant and the settling of the first minister, 
called the ““embodiment’’ of the church, was 
celebrated by the unveiling of a Historical 
Tablet on March 20. An old-time service 
was shared by Rev. E. Marsh of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Rev. Newton Black 
of Christ Church, Rev. J. D. Waldron of 
the Evangelical Congregational Church, and 
Rev. William R. Lord of Dover. Old-time 
music was rendered by a choir seated in 
the balcony at the rear of the church. The 
tablet is of mahogany, with gilt intaglio 
lettering. It is five by seven feet, surrounded 
with white bordering and surmounted with 
scroll-work of colonial style of the same 
color. It is placed on the wall at the right 
facing the pulpit. The little children who 
unveiled it were Emily Holland Kingsbury 
and Alvin Gay Stevens, descendants of the 
first families of the parish. Frederick S. 
Kingsbury, great-great-grandson of Rev. 
Stephen Palmer, minister in 1764, and also 
having a family connection with Rev. 
Jonathan Townsend, the first minister settled 
in 1720, read the inscriptions. The four 
boys who passed the programmes were also 
descendants of the early families. Papers 
of interest were read by George K. Clarke 
on ‘‘The Beginning of our Church,” and by 
John F. Mills on ‘‘ Music of ye Olden Tyme,” 
while extracts from early records were read 
by William W. Peck. At the close of the 
formal programme a social hour was enjoyed 
in the chapel, where the Ladies’ Aid Society 
served their guests with an abundant supply 
of light refreshments. Here were on exhi- 
bition relics of the olden time portraits, books, 
music, and manuscripts of sermons. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: There 
was held in Newport on the 2oth and arst 
of March, 1911, a Jubilee of Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies. In this jubilee 
sixteen churches of various denominations 
took part, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Congregationalist, 
Friends, and Unitarian women working to- 
gether heartily and enthusiastically in the 
same good cause,—that of reaching, teach- 
ing, helping, and healing the women and 
little children of those lands in the Far East 
where woman’s lot is all hopeless and 
wretched except for the beams that are 
beginning to reach her from the sun of 
Christianity. Such a union of churches 
would have been an impossibility twenty 
years ago; but the walls dividing sect from 
sect are rapidly going down, and the jubilee 
would have been a grand success had it 
done no more than draw these women to- 
gether in a friendly and charitable spirit 
and shown them how true it is that in Union 
is Strength. ‘The various lectures, addresses, 
and rallies were all well attended: the United 
Supper in the halls of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building, where four 
hundred women were seated at one time, 
was beautifully organized; while Newport’s 
largest theatre, which seats over thirteen 
hundred, was packed to the doors for the 
mass meeting on Tuesday evening. This 
meeting listened with eager enthusiasm while 
Mrs. Marsden from ‘Turkey, Deaconess 
Phelps from China, and Dr. Noble and Mrs. 
Montgomery from India spoke of their 
own work in the Far East. These addresses, 
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with Dr. Vinton’s beautifully illustrated 
lecture, gave many a new conception of the 
work done nowadays by Foreign Missions, 
and they stirred the women of Newport 
as nothing has stirred them during the last 
quarter of acentury. The jubilee, too, wasa 
great financial success: the Channing Church 
did its part, and it may interest its friends to 
know that the contributions of the women 
of this church are to go towards the support 
of the Unitarian Mission in Japan, and that 
one woman belonging to the church has 
offered to pay for a year the salary needed 
to provide a native woman teacher and 
helper for the women and children who lack 
almost everything that we hold dear. The 
whole spirit of the meetings was one to be 
thankful for, and the success of the move- 
ment in the Channing Church was largely 
due to the Mission Sermons preached by 
the Rev. William Safford Jones, and to his 
personal influence in the community. 


Passaic, N.J.—Unitarian Society: On 
Thursday, March 30, a reception was given 
in the parlors to the retiring minister, Rev. 
Charles Graves, who was leaving Passaic the 
next day to begin his duties as minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Albany. The 
reception was largely attended. There was 
no formal programme, except that at the 
last all sang “Auld Lang Syne.” Mr. 
Graves has been minister of the Passaic 
church four years, coming here from Barne- 
veld, N.Y. He attracted many by his virile 
preaching, and he soon entered into the larger 
life of the city. He was literary and dra- 
matic editor of the Daily News. He was an 
active member of the Board of Trade, and 
he was one of the organizers of the play- 
ground movement and a member of the 
Playground Commission. He has been a 
valuable member of the Board of Educition 
since the first of this year. The Passaic 
Daily News speaks warmly of his services in 
the larger life of the city and regrets his 
departure. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Spring Garden 
Church, Rev. K. E. Evans: The past winter 
has seen renewed activity here, with plenty 
of willing helpers.’ The Sunday-school has 
been reorganized—Mr. William Epting as 
superintendent—and a large adult class 
formed. The foundations of a men’s club 
were also laid March 10, when, after listen- 
ing to an after-dinner address by Rev. J. W. 
Cooper of Lancaster, Pa., an organization 
was effected with Mr. Paschal H. Coggins 
as president. Nominations for the other 
offices, together with a brief constitution, 
will be presented at their next supper in April. 
Aside from the Alliance meetings various 
social gatherings have been held during the 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
ren. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
— the central fee date 
pplications solicited fro: ilies within forty 
eston, who will take children to bound ae french 
itional donations and b: adul 
greatly needed to meet tnefansing’ pan Ba * 
Henry M. Williams, President. 


Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. leld, Superintendent, 
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winter, some of them under the auspices of 
the Young People’s Committee, which is 
now atranging for a class to study Russian 
literature. March 21 a pleasant reception 
was given to the pastor and his wife, at which 
members of the other jJocal Unitarian 
churches were present. The Church Com- 
mittee on City Work has also done its share, 
planning a series of Sunday-evening meet- 
ings and conferences to discuss the ‘‘coming 
of the Kingdom.” The first address by 
the pastor was on “ Mazzini and his Message.” 
Later speakers will be: Dr. J. D. Burks of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, on “‘A 
Human City”: Prof. Scott Nearing, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on “A _ Social 
Religion”; and ‘Friend’? Henry Wilbur, 
well known to all religious liberals, on ‘“‘ The 
Upward March.” April 26, the ‘‘Joseph 
Priestley Conference” meets with us. During 
February and March the pastor’s sermons 
dealt largely with the ‘Practical Meaning 
of Unitarianism’’ and ‘‘The New Visions 
of Humanity.” Among the new faces in 
our midst are several Unitarians from ‘‘the 
other side.”’ 


oe 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society during the 
month of March:— 

Previously acknowledged ..................0.. $4,475.66 


March 1x. Boston, Brighton Sunday-school 5.00 
oe Rochester, N.Y., Sunday-school, 


edie 5.00 
1. Godfrey, Mrs. George F., Bangor, Me.. 2.00 
2. Fitz, Mrs. W. Scott, Boston ......... 25.00 
3. Groton, Mass., Church.............. 10.00 
4- Cincinnati, Ohio, Sunday-school ..... 10.00 
6. Lawrence, Mass., Sunday-school ..... 5.00 
6. Faulkner, Miss, Boutoie aims. ere 50.00 
7. Brattleboro, Vt., Sunday-school...... 5.00 
7. Elizabeth, N.J., Sunday-school ...... 2.00 
7. Chicopee, Mass., Sunday-school ...... 5.00 
8. Cohasset, Mass., Sunday-school...... 5-00 
8. Medford, Mass., Church ........... 15.00 
9. Charleston, $.C., Alliance Branch ... 2.00 
9. Sampson, Mrs. George, Roxbury, 

RRB ached 5 ccehte ss hte va avelsfhsie d> 10.00 
Il. Morton, Mrs. E. F., Plymouth, Mass. . 10.00 
XE Sanborn, Mrs. O C., Winchester, 

PRBSE De , drops tts ats Limhinail:a nat ge 25s ae 10.00 
1x. First Church Alliance, Boston, ad- 

Rationales cree a. tee ese Tkile see 68.25 
Seundee, Coan <5 ieee ae ee 7.31 
11. Bacon, The Misses, Roxbury, Mass. . . 4.00 
11. Boise, Ida., Sunday-school .......... 5.00 
13. Concord, Mass., Society iis ti iy anivcna 75.00 
* Rochester, N. H, Sunday-school ..... 1.00 

Dunkirk, N.Y., Sunday-school see 5.00 
as Eastondale, Mass., Sunday-school 3.00 


14. Newport, R.L., Sunday -school . 
15. Greenfield, Mass., Sunday-school 
te er, Mass., Sunday-sch eo a 
illiams, Mr. an rs; S: 
NORE NES io Fascyi abc cas ‘slays bn v's 
17. pee Mrs. E. C. L., Los Angeles, 
17. Dedham, Mass., Church 
17. Buffalo, vi: First. Unitarian Sun- 
day-school gt ae eee 
17. A Friend, St. Louis, Mo. 
18. Cohasset, Mass., Church 
20. West Bridgewater, Mass., Sunday- 


BONG ELC atcas  -bo5.2-3- 5 deve 5.00 
20. West Bridgewater, Mass., Church . 5.00 
20. Arlington, Mass., Sunday-school ee 10.00 
22. Norton, Mass., Sunday eee 5.00 
22. eld, Mass., Sunday-school ..... 4.00 
22. Burlington, Vt., "Sunday-school yeas 15.00 
22, Cohasset, Mass, Church, additional . 2.00 
22. Stevens, Francis H., Wellesley, Mass. . 10.00 
23. Wetherbee, Blanche G., Marshfield 
Hills, Ee i i si 1.00 
23. Keene, N. ee i eee 20,00 
25. Providence, R. I,, First Congregational 
EE ose a vv oss seco e ee 175.61 
2s. Gray, Miss Emily, Cambridge, Mass. 5.00 
25. Peon. Resond Church 7 See 50.00 
ey rosevieen <vy 2.00 


Cranford, N.J. .. 


ates ars Wane fs 


pel Pe a eee 1.00 
27 nee York, Lenox Avenue Sunday- 
Bw BS =ietinw Sees 15.00 
28. Mon Vt., Sunday-school ..... . 15.00 
28. Cree Miss Elizabeth Hy Conca 
1.00 
10.00 
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March 29. Jacksonville, Fla., Sunday-school .... 
30. Lancaster, Pa., Sunday-school etek 
30. Milton, Mass., PChurdhilleioia uses 68. os 
31. Duluth, Minn., Sunday-school ...... 5.00 


Dorchester, Mass., First Parish, ad- 
ditional 


Sf. 
50.00 


$5,442.25 
RicHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 


Treasurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— , 


Already acknowledged POC Cre EEO ee = $23,826.95 
March 1. All Souls’ Church, Chicago, Ill.. 20.00 
1. Second Society in "Athol, Mass. . 50.00 


2. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- 


pes ee SR Ee eas errno 78.00 
3- Society in Sudbury, Mass......... 10.00 
3. Society in Greenfield, Mass.. ‘ 100.00 
6. R. S. Bentley, Valhaila, Kan eee I.00 
6. Miss R. Elizabeth Arens, Baltimore, 
ULM sonats.. = a siabrottc orci assays 5.00 
7. Miss Annette Fiske, Cambridge, 
NA eese URE 5 ares ans bale nu Majaeads Sistas 5.00 
7. Society in Brockton, Mass........ 125.63 
8. Society in Morgantown, W. Va.. 5.00 
8. Society in Littleton, Mass., addi- 
Aonabteer EE a CMR is eee or +25 
8. Society in Watertown, Mass....... 28.90 
ae oo OS Se eee eee eee 3 I.00 
9. Society in Medford, Mass., addi- 
13." 1) AONE SRR ie eRe ae 13.20 
9. Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Smythe, Ply- 
mouth, yt jt Bye ee SRD 1S eae DS 10.00 
9. Society in Lawrence, Kan., addi- 
PIODAN. caer ce eee ee eee es 5.00 
10. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 200.00 
11. Society in Portsmouth, N.H......- 130.35 
13. Society in Eugene, Oren Oe. 12.50 
13. Society in Winthrop, Mass........ 10.00 
13. Society in East Bridgewater, Mass. . 57.80 
14. Society in Newburg, N.Y......... 50.00 
14. Horace Davis, San eae Cal.. 500.00 
15. Society in Plainfield PN Uge ls. 95.03 
15. Mrs. Cornelia C. a. Ports- 
mouth, Ohio...............--- 2.00 
15. Society in Groton, Mass. . 51.50 
15. Society in Summit, 10.00 
15. E. F. Frank, Lebanon, Pas eet I.00 
16. Society in ‘Sterling, Mass., addi 
Crean laiath Aeon oh nae eae 10.51 
17. Third Society, Cambridge, Mass.. . 43-50 
17. First Parish in Brighton, Mass..... 76.00 
17. eS Alliance Branch, Gardner, 
MAGS: ie eee ae «> as ipictere ye le 5.00 
18. A.T. ‘Oakley, Akron, Ohio........ 5.00 
20. Society in Wilmington, IBY eee ae 100.00 
21. First Society, Bridgewater, Mass.. 55.00 
21. Society in Beverly, Mass., addi- 
CABS, 23: 5 JER MN SES 50.00 
22. Robert Lindenmaier, Canal Zone, 
Panama........-.--..-2++0-+- 1.00 
23. Society in Waverley, Mass........ 20.00 
24. Church of All Souls, New York, 
WERE = Ss, BATES. 1,000.00 
24. Society in Fitchburg, Mass........ 340.27 
27. Society in Lowell, Mass., addi- 
erTN 102) PERT A PS OR 50.00 
27. Society in Lancaster, Mass. ...... 200.00 
28. Society in Norton, Mass. ....... 25.00 
28. Society in Rutherford, N.J........ 10.00 
28. Society in Westwood, ‘Mass....... v% 16.00 
29. Society in Newburg, N.Y., addi- 
QHGHAET Sai ike Gia 2 chen Seco nels » = 1.00 
30. Society in Sterling, Mass., addi- 
TEU eb Oi amiga iter, me Me : 3.00 
30. North Society, Salem, Mass., addi- 
ROU DU Wedte hia aur bestacs- Ph =sclnca vr bis * 175.00 
30. First Society, Salem, Mass... .. 152.20 
30. First Parish in Dorchester, Mass... 1,400.00 
30. New South Church, Boston, Mass.. 20.00 
31. First bogirey Brooklyn, N.Y.. 1,000.00 
31 rs. Lucy A. Mosman, Washing- 
Ulead Re ees ; 1.00 
31. Society i in Denver, Col.. 62.10 
31. Society in Germantown, Pa 385.00 
31. Associate Members....... 5.00 
$30,617.59 


Francis H. Linco, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Saturday morning lecture in the 
Sunday-school Course will be given April 8, 
by Mrs. Herbert Gurney of Wollaston, a 
Sunday-school worker of successful experi- 
ence. The lesson is at 10.30, and all are 
welcome. 

Dr. Eliza J. Ransom is the speaker in the 
Social Welfare Course on Thursday, April 13. 
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$3. on The lecture will be on “Lunches for Under- 


fed School Children.’’ 
Dr. Crooker’s lecture on April 12 is at 
9.30. 


On Candidating. 


At the March meeting of the Ministerial 
Union it was moved by the Rey. William S. 
Nichols of North Andover that a committee 
be appointed to study into conditions bear- 
ing upon candidates in our churches, and to 
teport recommendations at the annual 
meeting of the Ministerial Union in May. 
The following committee has been ap- 
pointed: Rev. William S. Nichols, Rev. 
Alfred Manchester, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, 
Rev. Edward Hale, and Rev. J. F. Meyer. 


A four-lined advertisement appeared in the 
London Times expressing the thanks of a lame 
gentleman to a Jady who had given up her 
seat to him in a subway car, ‘‘a kindness from 
a woman which is rare in this age of suffra- 
gettes.”’ ‘Two or three days later the lady re- 
plied in the same column that, although she 
appreciates his thanks, she is an ardent advo- 
cate of woman’s suffrage. 


Spies may no longer pry about Uncle Sam’s 
fortifications with iv punity. Congress has 
provided for their punishment by a fine of not 
more than a thousand dollars or imprison- 
ment for not more than a year. If the spy 
tries to sell to a foreign government anything 
that he learns, he may be imprisoned for ten 
years. These provisions are for times of 
peace. In time of war a spy may be shot. 


A DOLLAR FOR 
SEED 


is the dollar that pays high- 
est dividends of all. Its 
value increases a hundred- 
fold. Its ultimate product 
is out of all proportion to the 
initial investment. 

The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society represents 
the seed department of the 
liberal religious movement. 
Its wealth of harvest in 
twenty years will depend 
upon the investment in seed 
to-day. 

The appeal of the Society 
for a minimum income of 
$10,000 a year must therefore 
command the attention 
and response of every one of 
foresight. No expense must 
be spared to sow rightly. 

You can therefore find no 
more profitable investment 
than your seed-gift sent to 
Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Why are great writers, when they die, 
like little Bo-Peep’s sheep? Because they 
leave their tales behind them. 


“Kitty,” said her mother, rebukingly, 
‘you must sit still when you are at the 


table.” ‘“‘I can’t, mamma,” protested the 
little girl, “I’m a fidgetarian.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Earnest but Prosy Street-corner Orator: 
“JT want land reform; I want housing re- 
form; I want educational reform; I want 
— —” Bored Voice: ‘‘ Chloroform.’’—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


The impassioned orator at the Milwaukee 
tramps’ convention paused and wiped his 
perspiring brow. “‘Brothers,’’ he said, “this 
is hard work.’’ They then expelled him.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“What’s the hardest thing about roller- 
skating when you’re learning?’”’ asked a 
hesitating young man of the instructor at 
a rink. ‘‘The floor,’ answered the attend- 
ant.—Youth’s Companion. 


“How does it happen that you are five 
minutes late at school this morning?”’ the 
teacher asked severely. ‘“‘Please, ma’am,” 
said Ethel, ‘‘I must have overwashed my- 
self.” —Everybody's Magazine.. 


“‘And so she is very queenly? The kind 
of woman who is never afraid to enter the 
grandest drawing-room?”’ ‘‘Oh, more ma- 
jestic than that. She’s the kind of woman 
who’s never afraid to enter her own kitchen.”’ 
Life. 


“How are you getting on with your new 
motor-car?”’ ‘‘Oh, I’m all right,’ replied 
Mr. Chuggins. ‘But I’d feel a lot more 
comfortable if the streets were not so full of 
careless or inexperienced pedestrians.’”’— 
Washington Star. 


Mother: ‘‘Whatare you doing, Harry?” 
Harry: “I’m countin’. You told me when 
I got mad to count a hundred.” Mother: 
“Ves, so I did.” Harry: ‘Well, I’ve 
counted 237, and I’m madder’n when I 
started.’”’—Harper’s. 


A Yankee clinched his argument with an 
Englishman as to the relative size of the 
Thames and Mississippi by saying, “Why, 
look here, mister, there ain’t enough water 
in the whole of the Thames to make a gargle 
for the mouth of the Mississippi River.” 


When, on one occasion, Albert Smith drew 
Douglas Jerrold’s attention to an article 
which he had written for one of the maga- 
zines and signed “A. S.,’”’ he was cruelly 
asked, ‘‘Why do you only tell two-thirds of 
the truth?”’ It was to Albert Smith that 
Jerrold made one of his most telling retorts: 
Smith, probably against something that 
had been said, added, ‘‘After all, you know, 
we both row in the same boat.” “True,” 
came the instant reply, “but with very 
different skulls.” 


The late Bishop William N. McVickar of 
Rhode Island harbored a large soul in a 
body to match. He was a bachelor, whose 
sister kept house for him. On one ocasion 
he telephoned to have a pair of trousers 
pressed, and the tailor sent a boy to his 
residence to get them. The bishop’s sister 
admitted the messenger, and called  up- 
stairs, ‘Willie, the boy has come for your 
trousers!” When her brother appeared, 
the youth’s astonished gaze traversed the 
prelate’s impressive corporosity, then he 
murmured, “‘Gee! Is that Willie?’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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RICHARD DIMES 
Manufacturing Silueramith 


Family Silver Cleaned and Repaired. Odd Work Matched. 
tg Harvard Place, Boston Tel. 1997-L Main 


Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. _Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


, SN" 4 
5 IEE 


iver. 


Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refuse 


Garbage in Winter. 
The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
ean. This is avoided by 
using the Stephenson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
©. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
10 Parrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Open With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


Church Organs 


Now building for First UNITARIAN 
SocrEty of West Newton, Mass., a 
large double organ of electro-pneu- 
matic action—Cathedral Chimes, 
Echo Organ, etc. The present organ 
of modern construction and well se- 
lected stops, for sale. Rare oppor- 
tunity. For description, price, etc., 
apply to 
HOOK-HASTINGS CO., 


Organ Builders, Kendal Green, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD, 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoovee. n.0 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS) HACKLEY SCHOOL 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. Superior preparation for New England Col- 
leges. Certificate for Vassar. 
and Ld ed courses. Gymnasium, field sports. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E, A.Kimball, Principal. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


of 


UNSECTARIAN UNIVERSITY PRIVILEGES 
Elective courses leading to the University de- 


grees of S.T.B., A.M.,and Ph.D. Students pay- 
ing the full fee may take without extra charge 
appropriate courses offered in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences and in Andover Theological 
Seminary. For particulars address The Dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School, 5 Divinity Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Scholarships. General | Rey. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


Fall Term opens Wednesday, September 20, 1911. 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 


eras = —_ to combine of 
to) ip with catholicity of spirit and i 
efficiency. In order to meet the ‘ieee ae 


ge it za the Dear pe it, onde * once double 

present number of studen 

address the President, bet 
F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 

Postgraduate work. 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 

Practical course in personal accounts. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


